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The GIST of IT— 


HE Immigration Bill passed the Senate| 

January 2 with the literacy test to which 
President Wilson objects. An amendment} 
exempts Belgian agricultural workers. 


THE story of two dramas at Sing Sing} 

and an intimate glimpse of what the new 
spirit in. the prison meant at Christmas| 
time. Page 396. 


TEACH people at a glance and take thal 

lesson into the streets—this is what the} 
Massachusetts anti-alcohol campaigners| 
are doing, by means of a stereopticon on} 
an automobile. Page 398. 


ALL three political parties in Pennsyl-| 
vania pledged themselves to workmen’s| 
compensation last fall. For two sessions] 
the State Compensation Commission has| 
brought forward a bill. The greatness of) 
the Pennsylvania need and inadequacies in} 
this bill were brzught out at the Phila- 
delphia meetings of the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation. Page 402. 


LOTH top shoes have thrown hundreds} 
of shoe cutters out of work this win-| 
ter—but one of the factors entering into 
problems of unemployment discussed at! 
the Philadelphia conferences. Page 402. | 


T the holiday meetings of the statis-} 
ticians committees were appointed to 
co-operate with national, state and local | 
authorities to make the census more sery- 
iceable. Page 403. 


«<A complete reconstruction of “econom- | 

ic philosophy” is demanded by the) 
changed conditions which have come in,, 
since Ricardo and the rest laid the found- 
ations of English theory,” said Prof. John} 
H. Gray, in his presidential address be-' 
fore the American Ecopomic Association. 
Page 404. | 


HAT is going on under our eyes,”) 

said Prof. E. A. Ross, as president, 
of the Sociologists, ‘is not the breaking-up 
of society, but the painful struggle upward 
of sections of the laboring class which 
have been in the most depressed and help 
less condition.” Page 405. 


AN industrial education: survey in Rich-. 

mond, Va., saved the city $250,000 and) 
provided the basis of discussion at the 
Conference of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. Page 
399. 


HE Seamen’s Bill has been reporte 
back to the Senate by the Commerce 
Committee with recommendation that it be 

sent to conference. 


T,OS ANGELES has a Municipal Chara. 
ties Commission with large power— 
which is being challenged in the cour 
Its report is reviewed by the secretary 0 
the American Association of Societies fo: 
Organizing Charity, Page 400. 


‘ia 
THE law prohibiting alien labor on pub | 
lic work was declared by the appella 
division of the New York state supreme 
court to be void in the New York City 
subway case. The case is to be appealed 


«tah Pepe aeaa 


JEW STEP IN CITY CHARITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Epwarp T. DevIng, director of 
¢ New York School of Philanthropy 
id professor of social economy at 
olumbia University, has accepted a tem- 
rary appointment as director of social 
vestigations in the New York city De- 
irtment of Public Charities. 

By so doing he undertakes to organize 
e department’s augmented investigat- 
g staff in line with Commissioner 
ingsbury’s policy of going beyond the 
itine acceptance or rejection of per- 
ns proposed as public charges. 
This work was begun last year. How 
e eighty-five regular examiners in the 
partment were supplemented six 
onths ago by a temporary staff of 
tty-seven special examiners, employed 
re-investigate children dependent on 
€ city in private institutions, and to 


habilitate the families of such children \ 


an effort to bring about their with- 
awal from institutions, has already 
en told in THE Survey. It was the 
pointment of this special staff without 
amination that the State Civil Service. 
ymmission inquired into so minutely in 
} investigation of the Municipal Civil 
rvice Commission. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
snt was so impressed by the social ser- 
ce work of these special examiners 
at in drawirig up the budget for 1915 
allowed for an increase in the num- 
r of regular visitors of the depart- 
ent from 85 to 120, and changed the 
me from “examiner of charitable in- 
tutions” to “social investigator”’., At 
e same time it established the new 
Sition of director, at a salary of $4,- 
0. The director is in charge of the 
tire staff of social investigators. 

A competitive civil service examina- 
m for this position will be held and 
permanent appointment made. Mr. 
svine has secured a partial leave of 
sence from his duties at Columbia to 
able him to fill the breach. In re- 
ganizing and districting the municipal 
se work, he brings to bear eighteen 
ars’ experience as general secretary 
the New York Charity Organization 
ciety. 

In describing the new Bureau of So- 
1 Investigations, Commissioner Kings- 
ry said: “It is the intention to con- 
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solidate the work of various bureaus in 
the department in which investigations 
are made for different purposes. Under 
existing conditions a family will some- 
times be visited by the representatives of 
two or three bureaus in quick succession 
because a patient has to be admitted to 
a hospital and at the same time children 
committed to an institution. Under the 
new plan such duplicate visiting will be 
avoided and a single investigation once 
made will suffice for all purposes until 
conditions in the family change. 

“Better co-operation with private 
agencies should also result from the new 
organization. If unnecessary duplica- 
tion of visiting by public and private 
agencies can be avoided it will not only 
save expense, but will save the feelings 
of those who. have to ask for aid and 
will increase the efficiency of relief. An 
improved system of records is being 
worked out with the co-operation of the 
commissioners of accounts office. 

The department, through the new 
bureau, will seek to improve its relations 
with the hospitals and children’s institu- 
tions in which public charges are cared 
for, and to obtain systematically accurate 
knowledge of the conditions which in- 
crease and diminish the amount of pub- 
lic dependence.” 


THE MISFORTUNE OF PEACE 


~% 


Weed in the New York Tribune 
CHEER UP, BO! THINK OF THE GUYS 
IN THE TRENCHES. 
HUH! THEY'’SE GOT A CHANCE OF 
BEIN’ SHOT! 


Tee /ROG 
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ATIONAL EFFORTS CRYSTAL- 
LIZING FOR PEACE 


A MEETING will be held in 
Washington, January 10, looking toward 
the organization of women through- 
out the country in a peace movement. 
It is the outgrowth of the emergency 
committees and other groups that have 
been organized and stirred as the result 
of the lectures given by Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence and Madame Schwimmer in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Nashville and St. Paul. These are 
uniting in a meeting originally arranged 
by the Washington group, which has 
been enlarged by informal invitation 
sent out to all the national organizations 
of women who have standing peace 
committees, such as the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; the National 
Council of Women; the Women’s De- 
partment of the World’s Peace Founda- 
tion; the National Socialist Women’s 
Committee; the National Inter-Collegiate 
Alumnae Association; the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 
the National Suffrage Association; the 
National Women’s Trade Union League; 
the National League. of Teachers’ Or- 
ganizations; the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; the. International 
Congress of Farm Women and the Moth- 
ers’ Congress. The Church Peace Union, 
World’s Peace Foundation, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Ameri- 
can Peace Society, the Association for 
International Conciliation, the American 
Peace League, and other bodies have 
been invited to be represented. 

In Tue Survey for December 9 (page 
230) Mrs. Pethick Lawrence told of her 
plan for a “union for constructive 
peace” and of committees then organ- 
ized in Boston, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. The institution of the Chicago 
Emergency Federation of Peace Forces 
is fairly typical of developments since. 
After Mrs. Lawrence spoke there, a 
small committee was organized to see 
what could be done with her program. 
This committee called a number of peo- 
ple to a luncheon at the City Club. 

Representatives of the following: or- 
ganizations took part: Chicago Peace 


Society, Political Equality League, 
Chicago Woman’s_ Club, © Socialist 
Women’s League, Chicago School of 
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Civics and Philanthropy, Penny Phone 
League, Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
Iroquois Club, Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, Young 
People’s Socialist League, Chicago Pro- 
gressive Club, Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, Social Service Club, Single 
Tax ‘Club, National Socialist Party, 
Federation of Churches, National Social- 
ist Women’s Committee, © Executive 
Board of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, Women’s City Club, Women’s 
Trade Union League, Socialist Party of 
Cook County. 

While many of these delegates came 
uninstructed and could therefore not 
speak authoritatively for their organiza- 
tions, it is significant that after a full 
discussion a tentative program was 
adopted unanimously by those present. 
This program is on the whole in line 
with the programs of the Union for 
Democratic Control (Normal Angell 
and others) of England, the “Ligue des 
Pays Neutres’ of Switzerland, the 
Woman’s Movement for Constructive 
Peace (Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence of Lon- 
don), the International Peace Bureau 
(Senator Henri La Fontaine of Bel- 
gium), the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Socialist Party, the South 
German Social Democrats, the Anti-War 
Council (“Anti-Oorlog Rad”) of Hol- 
land, the League of Peace (Hamilton 
Holt), and others. : 

Other organizations have come in 
since, and under the chairmanship of 
Jane Addams the new society is starting 
off with much vigor. 


Its tentative program follows: 


’ Object: To organize all peace forces and 
to bring their pressure to bear upon public 
opinion and the governments of the world 
to the furtherance of the following ends: 


I—To secure a cessation of hostilities : 
Either 

1. The President of the United States 
shall be urged to invite the neutral nations 
of Europe to send envoys to meet our en- 
voys to be appointed by him. This joint 
delegation shall urge upon the nations now 
at war that they declare a cessation of 
hostilities until the message of our nation 
shall have been delivered. This armistice, 
it is confidently expected, will be the first 
on toward permanent peace. 

r 

2. An early conference of the neutral 
powers of the world shall be held, which 
conference shall issue a joint offer of 
mediation to the warring nations. 


II.—To ensure such terms of settlement 
as will,prevent this war from being but the 
prelude to new wars, and as will hold the 
belligerent powers to their slogan that “this 
is a war to end war’: 

1. No province shall be transferred from 
one government to another without the con- 
sent of plebiscite of the population of such 
province. The plebiscite, in which women 
shall be included, shall be taken by an in- 
ternational commission of neutral nations. 

2. No war indemnities shall be assessed. 

3. No treaty, alliance, or other arrange- 
ment shall be entered upon by any nation, 
unless ratified by the representatives of the 
people. Adequate machinery for insuring 
democratic control of foreign policies shall 
be created. 


Il1.—To place the future peace of the 
world upon securer foundations: 


1. Foreign policies of nations shall not 
be aimed at creating alliances for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the “balance of power,” 
but shall be directed to the establishment 
of a “Concert of Nations,” with 


(a) A court or courts for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between nations; 


(b) An international congress, with 
legislative and administrative powers 
over international affairs, and with per- 
manent committees in place of present 
secret diplomacy; 


(c) An-international police force. 


2. As an immediate step in this direction, 
a. permanent League of Neutral Nations 
(League of Peace) shall be formed, whose 
members shall bind themselves to settle all 
difficulties arising between them by arbitra- 
tion, judicial or legislative procedure, and 
who shall create an internatiomal police- 
force for mutual protection against attack. 


3. National disarmament shall be effected 
in the following manner: It shall be con- 
tingent upon the adoption of this peace 
program by a sufficient number of nations, 
or by nations of sufficient power to insure 
protection to those disarmed. It shall be 
graduated in each nation to the degree of 
disarmanent effected in the other nations, 
and progressively reduced until finally com- 
plete. 


4. The protection of private property at 
sea, of neutral commerce and of communi- 
cations shall be secured by the neutraliza- 
tion of the seas and of such maritime trade 
routes as the Dardenelles, the Panama, 
Suez and Kiel Canals, the Straits of Gib- 
re etc. 

5. National and international action shall 
“as secured to remove the economic causes 
of war. 

6. The democracies of the world shall be 
extended and reinforced by general appli- 
cation of the principle of self-government 
and by the extension of suffrage to women. 


The following 
propositions: 


are supplementary 


lst—That we sustain the peace trea- 
ties which have been negotiated by the 
United States, and urge that other coun- 
tries be included. 


2nd.—That we protest against the 
movement to increase our national arma- 
ments upon the ground that we are in 
danger of attack; and emphasize the fact 
that a moment of panic and alarm is not 
the best time to determine upon a na- 
tional policy. 


Sinews of War Against the White Plague 


EXPENDITURES IN 1914, OF THE STATES LEADING IN THE _ CP 
PAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


STATE PUBLIC 
News York. atm cena eee $3,217,858 
INU eYor te ete Ma HM mn awe io 1,776,628 
Péennsvlvaniaeserecrinee pee ae 1,625,623 
Miassachusettsiaem vers area 1,191,813 
Colorado. ..3yereeee eee 96,500 


The percentage of money from public funds spent,in the campaign against 
According to the statistical report just issued 
by the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, over 
66.8 per cent of the $20,500,000 spent in 1914, came from municipal, county, state, 
Five years ago, the percentage was 53. 
sociation considers this increase significant since it indicates “a shifting of the 
burden of institutional care of the consumptive from the private purse to the 
general public purse where it rightfully belongs.” 


tuberculosis, is steadily increasing. 


or federal sources. 


“of Pied and naval powers.” 
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O PROMOTE PREPAREDNES 
FOR PEACE 


AS A COUNTERSTROKE to 
leagues of security and _ other move} 
ments for increased military and naval 
expenditure in Washington, New Yor 
and elsewhere, the American League 
for the Limitation of Armament was) 
organized in New York last week un} 
der the permanent chairmanship of Dr] 
Nicholas Murray Butler, with L. Hol} 
lingsworth Wood as secretary. The call! 
for the meeting, which was signed by) 
more than a dozen men and women in) 


New York, closed with these words: | 


“We prefer that our nation should be 


The meeting was opened by Bisho 
Greer, and on motion of George Foster} 
Peabody, who pointed out that seventy-| 
two per cent of our appropriations now) 
go into pensions and armament, the fol} 
lowing resolution was adopted unani 
mously : i 


“Resolved, That the true policy of this| 
country is not to increase its land ant 
sea forces, but to retain for productivi 
and humanizing outlay the vast sum 
demanded for armaments, and to wai 
steadfastly for the day when we may} 
offer our disinterested aid in helping the} 
nations of Europe, crippled and pros-! 
trate by excess of militarism, to free] 
themselves and the world from the waste) 
and the terror of heaped-up instruments) 
of destruction.” 

Dr. Butler, Hamilton Holt, editor of 
the Independent, Frederic C. Howe,| 
commissioner of Immigration at Ellis 
Island, Oswald Garrison Villard, editor| 
of the New York Evening Post, Dr.) 
John Haynes Holmes of the Church of! 
the Messiah, Rabbi. Braun, and Morris| 
Hillquit, were among ,those who spoke.| 
A resolution endorsing the President’s| 
stand in the matter of armament at q' 
the recommendation by Lillian D. Wald 
that hé'be asked to call a meeting of “the 
nation’s most courageous thinkers to ad- 
vance the cause of world federation,” 
were referred to an organizing commill 
tee: rl 


PRIVATE TOTAL 
$1,725,769 $4,943,627 
534,100 2,310,728 
473,913 2,099,536 
301,707 1,493,520 
737,798 


834,298 ~ 


The National As- 


:ommon Welfare 
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In the course of her remarks Miss” 


Vald referred to a meeting held early 
1 the fall at the Nurses’ Settlement of 
group deeply concerned in the social 
spects of the war. Out of the delibera- 
ons of the day grew the conviction 
lat 


the immediate 
ur boundaries, 


menace lies within 

not outside. An em- 
ryonic military party, with Euro- 
ean militaristic potentialities, may 
e within this agitation. And it can be 
sadily conceived that it might tie the 
ands of the President, if we, being sus- 
ected of war plans, lose the great op- 
ortunity of establishing peace upon 
ifferent terms from any that have ever 
een proposed at the end of any war. 


“I may speak for at least some of the 
roup that gathered a few weeks ago in 
eclaring that, in our judgment, nothing 
ould so hamper the United States in 
imming the scales for ._peace as an agi- 
ition upon the possibilities of war in 
merica. Nothing would so limit our 
fiuence in fashioning that peace on 
ermanent lines as pre-occupation with 
1e business of arming ourselves. It 
ems to us that these points need no 
xtended statement. We do not want 
ilitarism stirred up among us. We 
ould have an international good will 
amped in upon the public mind. Thus 
ir we may rejoice that the American 
eople have not been stampeded into 
uilding a great army and a great navy. 
Ve have confidence that the nation will 
ike steps, quietly, scientifically and ex- 
ertly, to bring whatever defence may be 
mnsidered necessary to a high state of 
ficiency. 

“However some of us may differ on 
le question of complete disarmament, 
iternational regulation, or what not, I 
elieve that all would unite upon the 
anger and the immorality of ammuni- 
On in any form being a source of priv- 
fe profit. Perhaps history will show 
lat the present terrible war is in some 
ay linked up’ with private armories 
ad ship-yards. It concerns-us, who are 
linking socially about this matter, to 
=: absolutely sane on every aspect of 
le question. -- 

“We would call upon Congress to take 
ich action as will make armament-mak- 
ig with us solely a governmental func- 
on, and hereafter to prohibit the ex- 
ort of raw material from which arms 
id explosives might be made. 

“Here on a new continent, with blood 
fawn from each of the great nations 
ow in the struggle, we have tried out 
great experiment; many races from 
any states have demonstrated the logic 
ad the practicability of mutual rela- 
ons, and we are not alone in this ex- 
sriment. The United States has been 
le model for South America, Canada, 
ustralia, New Zealand and South 
frica in the development of unity em- 
racing diversity, the nation composed 
f states. 


“The vigorous formative influence of 
merica should be exerted among the 
ations for a new order. That may be 
ir President’s great opportunity. In- 
ead of urging public inquiry into war 
uipment, we recommend a conference 
the nation’s most courageous think- 


i 
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lhe CORNER STONE of the CASTLE 


By CHARLES HAAG 


In these days of militarism and snowbound trenches, of dynastic 
power resting on the shoulders of vast numbers of humble men, there is 
especial significance in this work of an immigrant Swedish sculptor, re- 


cently erected near Chicago as a memorial to a social prophet of our 
times—a challenger of human privilege and a harbinger of good will 
among men 


HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


ers, to be called by the President, to 
discuss America’s opportunity for for- 
warding a world federation. America’s 
problem is not preparedness for war, but 
preparedness for peace.” 


HE ROUNDED SERVICE OF 
GRACE H. DODGE 


A LiFe of ardent participation 
in social, educational and religious ac- 
tivities—none the less distinguished be- 
cause it so successfully avoided publicity 
—has just come to a close in the death 
of Grace H. Dodge, of New York city. 
Known most widely perhaps as chair- 
man of the national board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Miss 
Dodge had also done a life-work in 
other fields. 


She was active in the work of the 
American Vigilance Committee, instru- 
mental in founding the National Con- 
sumers’ League, and of help in orga- 
nizing the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. She was the first woman to serve 
on the Board of Education of New York 
city, having been appointed by, Mayor 
Grace in 1887. Her interest in educa- 
tion found expression also in Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University, in the 
founding of which she was the most 
aggressive spirit and whose benefactor, 
treasurer and trustee she continued to 
be for many years. She was also presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
American College for Girls at Constan- 
tinople. 

In the Girls’ Clubs of New York 
city, which she founded, Miss Dodge 
gave expression to her genius for per- 
sonal relationship, which was so marked 
in all her work. Her talks at the clubs’ 
meetings have been published, and her 
volume, A Bundle of Letters for Busy 
Girls, was originally written in the 
form of letters for the members of 
these clubs. 

When the national board of the Y. 
W. C. A. had been in existence five 
years, John R. Mott said of it: “It has 
done more than I thought could pos- 
sibly be accomplished in twenty years,” 
The national headquarters building in 
New York city has been called a monu- 
ment to Miss Dodge, for it was the 
product of her foresight and she was 
the nattiral and accepted leader of the 
work that went on within its walls. 
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HE CHANGE OF SCENES AT SING SING PRISON—By 
GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


Two pRAMAS were recently en- 
acted| at Sing Sing Prison, one on 
Christmas Day and the other on the 
day following. One was described on 
the front page of every New York 
daily; the other has until now gone un- 
noticed. The first was a play—part of 
the Christmas Day program — which 
was presented in the prison chapel “for 
the first time on any stage” before 
being brought to one of the New York 
city theaters. It tells the story. of a 
country girl discouraged in her efforts 
to earn a living in the big metropolis. 
Meeting a girlhood friend from her 
own village, who has fallen among evil 
associates, she herself is about to join 
them in an automobile tour, understand- 
ing the price to be paid. News comes 
that her mother is expected to die and 
she returns home. Those with evil de- 
signs eventually follow, but their bland- 
ishments no longer allure. By her ex- 
ample she helps to reclaim her way- 
ward friend, and a happy conclusion 
is reached when she accepts the man 
of her choice. 

The name of the play is Sinners. 
However much this fact may have 
seemed like “rubbing it in” on the audi- 
ence, the irony in no wise detracted 
from the prisoners’ hearty enjoyment 
of the performance, and they applauded 
vigorously when the machinations of 
the wicked failed and the heroine chose 
the “straight and narrow.’ ‘The guess 
may be hazarded that if the moral of 
the play stirs any guilty consciences 
they will be quite as numerous in the 
Broadway audiences as at Sing Sing. 


The players whose arduous task it 
was to give the performance twice over 
with only fifteen minutes intermis- 
sion—the prison chapel seats only half 
the prisoners at one time—will be for- 
tunate if they find audiences of “out- 
siders” as responsive and appreciative. 
It was a rare treat—this first presenta- 
tion of a real play at Sing Sing. And 
as one mingled in the crowd—serious 
faces now lighted up—it seemed as 
though the zest of life had suddenly 
flooded in. The very buzz of conversa- 
tion between the acts contrasted re- 
freshingly with the inhuman silence 
which used to be so strictly enforced. 

-The drama of the following day was 
also enacted in the prison chapel— 
serving this time not as a playhouse but 
as a courtroom. A session of the pris- 
oners’ self government court was about 
to convene. The barren gray of the 
room and its prison benches was no 
longer glossed over by the glow of 
footlights in the darkness, but con- 
fronted one coldly. Some 200 gray 
clad. prisoners presented rows of seri- 
ous yet interested faces. Behind the 
dingy table sat Warden Thomas Mott 
Osborne, the principal keeper and the 
prison physician—these three constitut- 


ing a court of last resort to hear ap- 
peals from the lower court consisting 
of five prisoners. This is part of the 
system of self government under the 
auspices of the Golden Rule Brother- 
hood, the organization of the prisoners. 

A case was called and the young ser- 
geant-at-arms, himself doing time, led 
forward a middle-aged prisoner. From 
his wiry build to his iron gray hair, 
his’ sharp, determined features and a 
posture that almost spoke defiance, he 
seemed to typify unbending hardness, 
as he gazed steadily into the faces of 
the judges. 

By the lower court- he stood con- 
victed of insolent language to a prison 
officer. At the request of the court of 
appeals he began his statement. Those 
who knew him were expecting a flare 
up of ill tempered railing. What he 
said, he said in a low voice, and it was 
in substance this: 

“IT ask the court for leave to with- 
draw my appeal. I had prepared argu- 
ments on several grounds against the 
decision of the lower court and I still 
feel that it was not quite fair to me. 
But on further reflection I have de- 
cided that even a successful appeal 
would not attain the object I most de- 
sire. The first trial created a wrong 
impression of my character and it is 
my earnest desire to remove that im- 
pression as much as possible. I have 
concluded that the best way to do that 
is to withdraw my appeal and publicly 
acknowledge that I was wrong in re- 
senting, in thé manner I did, what I 
considered unjust imputations by the 
officer. Therefore I now say that I 
was wrong and deserving of censure 
and punishment. I want to say that I 
am in hearty sympathy with the aims 
and objects of the Golden Rule Brother- 
hood, and have felt keenly the humilia- 
tion of having to stand trial before 
them. I harbor no resentment against 
the officer and assure the court that it 
is not likely to hear any other com- 
plaint against me. For the reasons I 
have stated, I beg leave to withdraw 
my appeal.” 

It was simple and earnest, and every 
syllable gave fuller meaning to the man’s 
sincerity. In one episode was dram- 
atized what many people are calling “the 
wonderful thing Tom Osborne is doing 
at Sing Sing.” But the new warden 
says “it is the men who are doing the 
wonderful thing.” He calls it a “wave 
of righteousness.” And you begin to 
understand it in a large, simple way 
when you learn what it means in daily 
happenings. There are the shoe ship- 
ments, for instance. According to the 
foreman of the prison shoe shop, thefts 
were almost the regular rule. Each 
pair of shoes a prisoner used to receive 
was supposed to last nine months. But 
they often wore out sooner. To get 
a fresh or a more comfortable pair for 
himself or a friend inside the walls, 
many a prisoner at work in the shoe 


-—to his wife. 
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shop stole. Now, thanks on the on 
hand to the new and open confidenc 
in the latent spirit of the men, and, 
on the other hand to a decent répanml 
for their feet, every shipment of shoes! 
since December 7 has been complete, 
according to the foreman of the shoe 
shop, though in the two years prior 
there never was a shipment that was; 1 
not short. 

Again, there is the case of the stampe 
envelopes—sixteen of them taken from} 
the prison printing shop. They were} 
handed to the, warden one day by a. 
prisoner who said that he had regularly 
been helping himself so as to send: 
“crooked” letters—letters mailed not i 
accordance with the prison regulations 
He told the warden that 
he didn’t feel right about doing it any 
more. 

But still more remarkable is the fact | 
that since self government came in early 
in December there has been not a sin-. 
gle violation of the rules serious enough } 
to warrant “punishment”—that is, im-' 
prisonment in the dark cells. There 
used to be sometimes fifteen or twent 
in a day. The self government cour 
heard in twenty-four days in Decem 
ber, thirty-three cases of minor viola-} 
tions. Sixteen of these were on charge 
preferred by “delegates” elected by th 
prisoners from their own ranks. Th 
rest were by prison officers. In five 
cases the defendants pleaded guilty. 
Three cases were dismissed and three 
verdicts of not. guilty were rendered. 
In the other cases the defendants were} 
found guilty. Appeals may be taken | 
by the defendant or a _ representativi 
of the officers who attends all session 
of the court and may consider that th 
court has been too lenient. In the cas 


ants and two by officers, 
court has sustained the lower court, 
with one exception, when it agreed with | 
the appealing officer that the lower 
court had been too lenient. The juris- | 
diction of these courts covers all in-|} 
fractions of rules—even to assault and | 
attempt to escape. i 


Every outside observer thus far haa 
been struck by the dignity and fairness | 
of the proceedings of the prisoners’ | 
court, and the ability of its judges ta: 
get at the truth of situations with de- 
spatch and directness. Not less impres-} 
sive is the fine spirit of guards and 
keepers who come before the court in 
connection with complaints against pris- 
oners. They accord to these prisoner- 
judges real respect and deference. And’ 
there have been dramatic moments in 
the court—as when a New York judge: 
who had given a man a long sentence 
sat as an interested listener while this’ 
same man on the prison bench dis- 
pensed justice to his fellow prisoners. 

The first Christmas at Sing Sing un- 
der the “new order’ had much more 
than the performance of a play to make’ 
it noteworthy. There was a human 


m. 
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SING SING PRISONERS SEE A PLAYS FIRST PERFORMANCE 


In several western penitentiaries plays have occasionally been given by professional companies. 


But on Christmas Day 


, the men at Sing Sing not only saw the first to be performed there but witnessed the initial presentation of the play itself— 


which is now being “produced in New York city. 


Its title is Sinners, but its moral is likely to find quite as many guilty 


consciences in audiences of outsiders as at Sing Sing) The performance in prison was through the courtesy of the theatri- 
cal manager, William A. Brady, whose daughter, Alice Brady, plays one of the principal roles. 


ouch in everything. The warden, 
hough not himself a smoker, sent a 
jox of cigarettes to every prisoner. 
They were labelled “Tom Brown”—the 
lame under which Mr. Osborne spent 
2 week in a cell at Auburn. “Have 
ne,” said a prisoner to the warden’s 
suest who had handed him the box, 
‘it makes me feel like a regular warden 


nyself to be able to offer a man a™ 


xood smoke.” 
The old cell house has seen some 
inusual sights, and one was added to 
he list when three friends of the 
warden on Christmas Eve came upon 
i pair of coarse prison socks hung out- 
ide the grated door of a cell. Inside, 
1 gray haired old man lay asleep. Next 
morning he found an orange, a few 
wuts and a couple of cigars, and he 
shared his amazement with a guard to 
whom he said that he didn’t know he 
aad a friend left “outside.” 
Up in the dormitory where, owing to 
he crowded condition at Sing Sing, 
ome 200 prisonets have cots in one 
ig room, two prisoners helped make 
hings cheerful with a violin and a gui- 
ar. When the warden’s friends start- 
“d a “grand march” the whole crowd 
ooked on incredulously for a moment, 
and then all joined in—the old and 
grizzled as well as the younger. And 
hose 200 grown men wound up the cel- 
‘bration with “London Bridge is Fall- 
ng Down.” It was all done with a 
sort of high courtesy and not even a 
semblance of “rough house.” 
The dreariness of Christmas in Sing 
sing has heretofore been all the harder 
use of the long hours in the cells— 
which the prisoners were marched 
x after breakfast in the mess hall. 
e one other meal served during the 
y was (brought to the cells. Under 


this arrangement more of the keepers 
and guards could have Christmas with 
their families, but it meant a lonely day 
for the prisoners. This year the fel- 
lowship in being together at the play 
and at dinner afterward made a great 
difference, especially since the old pris- 
on rule of silence has been abolished 
by Warden Osborne. We used to de- 
prive prisoners of any chance to prac- 
tise the ordinary amenities of life and 
then expect them on release to fit at 
once into normal relationships. 

_Sing Sing’s best Christmas was com- 
ing to a close when there came one of 
those incidents which draw men close 
together, whatever their station or “con- 
dition of servitude.” A tired warden 
had just started his dinner when the 
melody of an old Christmas carol 
poured in from the next room—men’s 
voices, full-throated and strong. The 
prisoner-waiter, remembering his Ger- 
man Christmas times, had suggested it 
and some of the prison choir had been 
gotten together. As the strains of “Heil- 
ige Nacht” came sturdily from these 
banished men, one at least of the three 
at the warden’s table will confess that 
for a moment it wasn’t easy to swallow 


—particularly as he knew the group 


had just been singing to the nineteen 
condemned men in the death house. 
Two or three more songs followed, and 
then the warden left his dinner to join 
the singers and play them a good lively 
march on the piano. It was a relief 
and further loosened the spirit of com- 
radeship which the singers took back 
to their cells. 

This sketch began with an account of 
two dramas, and it may well conclude 
with a reference to two audiences—not 
however those who looked on at the 
dramas. One of them was up in the 


dormitory at the end of Christmas eve- 
ning when Warden Osborne visited the 
men at their request. They gathered 
around him and then he told them some- 
thing of his hopes and plans—how he 
was not there to reform any man, but 
to make the spirit of the place such 
that the man who wanted to go straight 
would have the best possible chance, 
for reform comes from within. He ex- 
plained how this is also true of prison 
reform, the attitude and conduct and 
work of the men “inside” being the 
real factor in enlisting the concern of 
the outside public. It is team play, he 
said, they doing their part and he do- 
ing his to show the world that new 
chance for initiative, self government 
and incentive for shop efficiency is 
worth while. One felt that to a man 
they were with him. 

The other audience was down in the 
big city where the ignorance and indif- 
ference and inertia of the public must 
be overcome if the prisoner is to have 
a decent chance. There have been 
many kind-hearted missionaries to the 
men behind bars. But here was a man 
who came as a missionary from the 
prison to unthinking outsiders—thrilling 
them with the story of the “wave of 
righteousness” up the river, showing 
them how the old system had been a 
failure, as proved by the fact that two- 
thirds of the men in prison are second 
and third termers, and rousing them to 
a conviction that society—which meant 
every man in the audience—should now 
try to understand the men who are 
as much victims as culprits and help 
open the prison doors which lead— 
not necessarily to the outer world—but 
to the inner world of their own best 
selves, the doors of opportunity to 
prove themselves as men among men. 


WO years ago next April a 

group of doctors and _ social 

workers started a publicity cam- 

paign against alcohol. The facts 
were to be given to thinking men in 
posters. 

In the past months these novices in 
publicity have learned much, and as this 
new movement towards exhibits is grow- 
ing every year, what I have to record 
concerns especially exhibit-making. 

I took our tentative poster exhibit to 
the biennial meeting of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Chicago in 
June, and for two days I made a study 
of what people will and will not read. 
We had a long poster, one hundred and 
twenty words,—the one that was printed 
on the cover of THE Survey for August 
9, 1913,—“‘The public thinks it is only 
heavy drinking that harms. Experi- 
ments show that even moderate drink- 
ing injures health and lessens efficiency,” 
and went on summing up _ the case 
against alcohol. 

It is an excellent poster and we have 
sold. thousands, but at that exhibit not 
one person read it. I saw that one hun- 
dred and twenty words will be read in 
a magazine but not indoors or outdoors 
by the strolling truth-seeker. 

That poster had value. Its value was 
to teach teachers—to teach the convert- 
ed, give them facts to use in propa- 
ganda. I also had several charts. One 
person only read the charts, a teacher. 
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Efficient Alcohol Publicity 


By Elizabeth Tilton 


She was getting up a “better babies” 
exhibit for her county fair and lighted 
on a chart in which Von Bunge shows 
that daughters of drunkards tend to lose 


the power to nurse their babies. She 
asked to have it made*into a poster that 
any one could understand. 

The posters that taught the strolling 
truth-seeker were big, quick statements, 
on sheets 42 by 29 inches. There were 
four that got themselves read constant- 
ly, because they could be read at a 
glance. They are shown in miniature 
on the next page. Of the’ four, the one 
beyond all others to make an impression 
was “Promotion Only to Total Abstain- 
ers, New Rule, Carnegie Steel Works, 
Pittsburg, Pa.” I saw, in propaganda, 
the value of testimony coming from the 
outsider. 

“Have they done that?” said every- 


WAGES LOWERED BY THAT 
DAILY QUART OF BEER 


Tests With Type-Setters 
When they took the equivalent of 
about a quart of 4 per cent beer 
They averaged a loss of about 9 
per cent in working capacity. 
Paid Piece Work,—this means 
Every $1.00 earned reduced 
to 91 cents. 


pamphlets and charts a good deal, and | 


body. “Why there must be something | 
besides fanaticism in total abstinence.” } 

One more thing that I learned is that, | 
quickly as you have to teach the man at’ | 
an exhibit, still on the whole he is there } 
because he is not altogether indifferent. | 
I saw that nine times out of ten you | 
have imside the man who is with you,’ 
the selected group. These minds must } 
first’ be \taught,—and are taught by | 


still more by big, quick truths. More 
than we know we are all being taught by 
headlines. But before reform reforms © 
the man outside must be taught, the in- | 
different or hostile man in the street. | 

We have got to simplify our truths | 
and take them into the street. | 

On my return to Boston a scheme was } 
devised for taking the exhibit into the 
street and I hope it may be widely adopt- © 
ed. Twenty-five anti-alcohol lantern } 
slides were prepared, some with pictures. | 
A stereopticon lantern was placed on the | 
back of a Ford motor car and a frame | 
carrying a sheet was clamped on the | 
mudguards in front. The car, equipped, 
moved around Boston last summer, stop- } 
ping in the prominent squares and throw- | 
ing the slides. As each slide appeared I | 
explained it, often to crowds of 500 men. | 

Where, I used to say to myself, where 
inside could you get 500 men, indifferent 
or hostile, listening to alcohol education? 

I found that for lantern slides with a | 
speaker you can use longer, harder post- | 
ers. For example, the poster at the bot- | 
tom of this page would be very little | 
read as a poster on the street, but very | 
interesting explained in a slide. 

This explained as +«Aschaffenberg’s | 
test with moderate drinkers always } 
seems to interest, but read by itself, / 
seems to bore. at 

The educational motor car with its | 
slides, has now been taken over by the — 
Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 Bea- 
con street, Boston, and they want the 
whole country to use the slides. 

I know there is a prejudice against _ 
making friends with publicity as if it |} 
were cheapening the product, but it is | 
mere prejudice. There is nothing intrin- | 
sically wrong in popularizing. There is © 
nothing criminal in headlines. If the — 
people will not read pamphlets, don’t | 
give them pamphlets. If the hostile, the — 
busy, the tired and the indifferent must — 
be taught at a glance, perfect teaching © 
at a glance. And when you have per- | 
fected it, take it where the people are— _ 
outdoors in the street. a, 

This is efficiency in exhibits, and we 
must aim for this goal. We must have — 
brief, large-print statements, outdoor 
lantern slide exhibits and outdoor speak- 
ing. The people in the street are won- 
derfully responsive, marvelously teach- 
able. Great audiences for our causes are 
under our very hand, and yet we loite 
inside with the converted and the few! — 


| 
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cial Agencies 


SAFETY 
_ FIRST 
MEANS 
NO 
ALCOHOL 


Big, quick statements reach not only the strolling truth-seekers, but the indifferent passerby. 


Connie Mack says: 


“ALCOHOL 
SLOWS A MAN 


1 DON’T BOTHER 
WITH YOUNGSTERS THAT 


To the 


DOWN 


of those imprisoned had 
Intemperate 


Habits 


DRINK” 


FOUR POSTERS THAT GET THEMSELVES READ 


Thinking Man— 
Our Prison Commission 
reports, 1912, that 


PROMOTION 
ONLY TO 
TOTAL 
ABSTAINERS 


New Rule 
Carnegie Steel Works 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


From her experience 


q as chairman of the Anti-Alcohol Poster Committee, Mrs. Tilton argues that they form the really efficient form of pub- 
: ‘licity. Pamphlets and fine-type posters reach only students and those who are already converted. 


DREN—By OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


aaa AND INDUSTRY DEBATING OVER CHIL- 


“You start the people where they 
ant to go and then | you lead them 
jere they drive you,” is the way Su- 
rintendent J. A. C. Chandler of the 
chmond public schools summed up the 
an for developing industrial education 
Richmond, as a result of the six 
onths’. survey, at the Eighth Annual 
Inference of the National Society for 
e Promotion of Industrial Education. 
Two things were realized by those 
ho attended this interesting three 
ys’ conference. That some survey to 
praise local conditions and needs is 


quired in every community that un-’ 


ttakes to meet the demand for prac- 
val training, and that every further 
velopment of this new educational en- 
rprise must depend on a variety of 
¢etors continually arising and requir- 
g the movement to remain in fluid 
ate. 

The origin of the conference was 
ispicious and worthy of emulation by 
her groups. At the close of the Grand 
apids conference a year ago it was 
oposed that the society should not 


eet again without some definite pro- 


‘am for constructive advance to fol- 
w the conference. An educational and 
dustrial survey was therefore under- 
ken at the invitation of the Richmond 
hool board and conducted for six 
onths with the co-operation of such 
perts as Leonard P. Ayres, director of 
€ Division of Education of the Russell 
age Foundation and Charles A. Wins- 
Wi, expert of the United States Bureau 
Labor Statistics. A mass of data on 
€ ages and grades of school children, 
€ number of women and children in 
cal industries, wages and conditions of 
bor, needs of the school system, com- 
irison of Richmond with the forty 
her American cities of her class -as 
‘expenditure for educational equip- 
ent, and other matters, furnished the 
isis for helpful discussion. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of 
whole convention was the spirit of 
-operation among those foremost in 
@ society’s great work. At a round- 
conference a resolution was passed 
inting a committee on co-operation 
1 other organizations for child wel- 
-and asking that similar action be 
for the study of questions of mu- 
interest. When the counsel of a 


/ 


leading manufacturers’ association cor- 
dially endorsed the co-operation of the 
American Federation of Labor and took 
some time in his address to clear Social- 
ism of the popular charge of desiring to 
reduce everything to a dead level and 
proved his point by quoting from Morris 
Hilquitt a vigorous argument for ef- 
ficiency in industry, he but manifested 
in a graphic way the type of mind that 
controlled the whole conference under 
the brilliant leadership of its president, 
William C. Redfield, United States sec- 
retary of commerce, and C. A. Prosser, 
secretary of the society. 

From such a conference the local 
value is hard to measure. If the spirit 
of appreciation and desire to profit by 
every suggestion—shown by the people 
during the 
mayor and the superintendent of schools 
—continues to prevail when steps are 
taken to put the new suggestions into 
effect, this experiment in Richmond will 
stand as a precedent for many cities, 
sure in the near future to launch this. 
rather vague enterprise called industrial 
education. This is, after all, the test. 
The conference must be regarded as a 
beginning, not an end. The spirit in 
which the business men of Richmond re- 
ceived the surveyors and aided in their 
work is auspicious. 

If one might suggest a defect in the 
composition of the conference it was the 
prevalence of the school men. But per- 
haps this is not a defect. One educator 
referred to the contrast between this 
and the first meeting of the society, at 
which he believed there were but two 
school men present—the - others being 
business men. At the Richmond meeting 
the business element was a very vigor- 
ous minority. School men were pres- 
ent from every section of the country. 

Perhaps this changed personnel is to 
be expected. It was natural that the 
first demand for practical education 
should come from employers. Men 
whose business it is to measure others 
by their producing power were first to 
discover the extent of our most preval- 
ent and most expensive national malady 
—industrial inefficiency—and to put 
squarely up to the public schools the 
challenge to turn out a ‘product that 
could find its place in industry. The 
annual crop of ignorant and inefficient 


survey and voiced by the. 


school graduates was not orily a pathetic 
procession doomed to the smashing of 
its ideals, but it was a problem to busi- 
ness interests that tried to fit it in. 

If the present conference suggests the 
gradual withdrawal of business interests 
from this plan, it is a matter of regret. 
But if it means that the school man has 
shaken loose from his routine and de- 
sires to be a constructive educational 
revolutionist, then we have every rea- 
son for gratification. The result of this 
awakening has been the rapid introduc- 
tion of industrial features into the 
school curriculum, and in some instances 
the installation of expensive equipment. 
Such a survey is of incalculable value at 
the present juncture. It cost the city of 
Richmond a few thousand dollars, but 
the city in its groping for this new thing 
called “practical education” was on the 
point of building a trade school which 
would have cost $250,000. The survey 
saved this expense by proving that 
Richmond did not need it. 

It is to be hoped that the society will 
be able to follow this plan of concrete 
investigation with five or six other 
studies of towns showing a wide variety 
of conditions, lest Richmond be regard- 
ed as a fair sample. The population of 
Richmond is unusually homogeneous. 
It has industrial stability. Employes re- 
main in one job, instead of constantly 
drifting. The industries, so far as tabu- 
lated, are not extra-hazardous and per- 
haps not unhéalthy, although the tobac- 
co manufacturing industry was not stud- 
ied in sufficient detail to furnish proof. 
But clearly Richmond is not an aver- 
age city in this respect. 

Conclusions drawn from this survey 
are chiefly for local consumption. The 
statement made by several speakers that 
the schools should train for local indus- 
tries may be good for Richmond, but it 
cannot be applied nationally. In many 
communities the industries are seasonal, 
wages are low, processes are dangerous 
or unhealthy, advancement is exception- 
al, and most of the labor force changes 
every year or oftener. Child labor is 
employed and abused. The duty of the 
local schools in such a city is to give a 
vision and training to the children that 
will result in their leaving their locality 
at the earliest opportunity. 

But future surveys in a variety of cen- 
ters will make. all this clear. The pres- 
ent point is not to allow our discontent 
with the conventional’ school and our 
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desire for the “practical” to lead us into 
programs that must be abandoned, and 
expensive equipment that will be dis- 
carded before worn out. 

Vocational education is in the air, and 
the great need is for expert guidance. 
At present our business men are too 
ignorant of child nature and our school 
men too ignorant of industrial condi- 
tions. We need cross fertilization, or 
these United States are certain to fol- 
low our past haphazard neglect of prac- 
tical training by a widely distributed 
system of training-for-jobs. What such 
a well-meant blunder would mean in the 
breakdown of democracy and the erec- 
tion of class bars around our American 
youth is not difficult to imagine. But 
the spirit of this well-organized society, 
“catholic, practical, sympathetic, defin- 
ite,” to quote from Chairman Redfield’s 
address, is the best assurance that the 
new educational program on which the 
country is entering will be a tremendous 
contributor both to the happiness and 
efficiency of childhood, and to industrial 
progress. 

In a running debate between the sec- 
retary of the conference and the secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, at a round-table discussion, it 
was agreed that child labor laws, com- 
pulsory education laws and provisions 
for practical education of the child be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen should go 
hand in hand. It seemed the general 
opinion that the country is moving to- 
ward legislation forbidding employment 
outside of agriculture for children un- 
der sixteen years. Fear was expressed 
that this would be, in many instances, 
unwise, because the schools are not 
equipped to take proper care of the chil- 
dren of fourteen and fifteen who now 
find place in industry; ‘but that such 
children are too young and too un- 
trained for industrial life was apparent 
from all the evidence at hand;—from 
federal and state labor bureau reports, 
which show the inefficiency and waste of 
child labor under sixteen as well as from 
local study of the problem. 

That a general raising of the age 
limit for employment would strike a 
serious blow at the continuation schools 
which now chiefly serve the fourteen to 
sixteen-year-old child is evident. Secre- 
tary Prosser frankly stated that if the 
tendency continues and grows it will 
cause some of these schools now being 
perfected to be abandoned in five years. 
This he stated was the crux of the whole 
question between the society and the pro- 
moters of child labor legislation. He 
asked whether the National Child Labor 
Committee was going to use its influence 
for the sixteen-year standard. The 
reply was that while the committee has 
not been actively engaged in advocating 
the sixteen-year-age limit, because so- 
ciety seems unprepared for it at pres- 
ent, certainly no child under six- 
teen years of age should be excused 
from regular school attendance unless 
he has passed. the eighth grade, and no 
group should undertake to hold back a 
popular movement to lengthen the period 
of American childhood. And a four- 
hour per week continuation school is 
not to be considered if its development 
and perfection are to be had at the ex- 
pense of two vears of continued school 


children between fourteen and sixteen 
who now enter industry too young and 
who not only injure their mental de- 
velopment, but also injure the very in- 
dustries to which they are blindly sacri- 
ficed. 


Mr. Prosser proposed a_ practical 
standard for states not yet far enough 
advanced to adopt a sixteen-year-age 
limit for child employment. His plan 
suggested that between fourteen and 
eighteen years, children should be re- 
tained on the books of the public school; 
that this period should be regarded as 
one for the education of the child; that 
child employment and schooling should 
be regulated so as to promote intelli- 
gence and civic and vocational efficiency ; 
that all should co-operate for a rising 
standard of education for young peo- 
ple before they go to work, and for con- 
tinued education in supervised employ- 
ment after they become wage-workers; 
that no child between fourteen and six- 
ten years should enter employment un- 
til he has met a rising standard of edu- 
cation and physical fitness; that all em- 
ployed children should be required to at- 
tend some form of continuation school 
until they are eighteen years of age; 
that hours of labor, particularly for 
those under sixteen years, should be de- 


creased and an increasing amount of 
time for further training should be 
given. 


In states where the compulsory at- 
attendance on the part of that army of 


UNICIPAL CONTROL OF CHARITIES IN Lo} 
M ANGELES—By FRANCIS H. McLEAN Ir 


O NE of the fundamental re- 

quirements of the Los An- 
geles Municipal Charities Com- 
mission—that all title to real es- 
tate and all control of charitable 
work in Los Angeles shall be in 
the hands of a board of local citi- 
zens—has been challenged’ in an 
injunction suit brought by the Sal- 
vation Army and now pending in 
the superior county court. The 
commission holds that the issues 
involved are of such importance 
that the case may be carried to 
the federal Supreme Court. 


Tit suit arose out of the re- 

fusal of the commission, to 
grant an endorsement to the Sal- 
vation Army. Along with local 
control are other questions of effi- 
ciency and the disposal outside of 
Los Angeles of money raised in 
that city. Printed statements 
have been issued to the public by 


both sides. 
i ie ts understood that the whole 
city is much interested in the 
outcome, and that the social work- 
ers are sharply divided in their 
sympathies. There is timeliness, 
therefore, in this review of the 
commussion’s first annual report 
written by the secretary of the 
American Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity, who is a 
former Californian—Enpitor. 


_be followed by provisions for wider an\) 
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tendance age for children is lifted 
sixteen years, or the educational stand 
ards require the completion of the con| 
mon school course, such action shoulll} 


richer educational facilities which wil) 
better prepare the “industrial child” fa) 
life and labor; compulsory continuatio| 
school laws should be accompanied bl 
provisions empowering school author|j} 
ties to approve the conditions und« 

which the adolescent is employed; th 
industry permitted to children unde 
eighteen years of age to be approved fj) 
a state department of labor or othe) 
state authority, and the particular posi), 
tion by the local superintendent ci) 
schools; the hours of labor for tH 
adolescent should in no _ case exce 
eight sper day; and he should be e 
cluded from all unhealthy or hazard 
employments or those requiring n 
work. 


To such a program of ee | 
we believe every child welfare organ|) 
zation in the country should give moi, 
careful attention, to the end that th) 
vast army of boys and girls, who annuaj}. 
ly turn to industrial pursuits shall 
able to face open-eyed and with et) 
thusiasm the problem of wage-earnin|y, 
efficiency, thus directly contributing f 
the solution of the problems of whic|p 
general ignorance and industrial inefijy 
ciency are the chief factors: unemploy} 
ment, overwork, industrial accident 
disease, and poverty. 


THe First annual report of ale 
Municipal Charities Commission of Lip 
Angeles, Cal., presents the ordinance Eff 
which it was created. This ordinan« 
gave to the commission power to e1l 
dorse charities, to encourage the: formi|p 
tion of new private charities and tip 
correlation of philanthropic activities, | 
gather social statistics'and data, to maiip 
tain a constant survey, to disburse 
city’s relief fund and to establish ajp 
employment bureau. By a later ord} 
nance the solicitation of money for 
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ful except under a permit of the c 
mission. Thus it has a greater po 
than endorsement. 

During the first year there wel 
ninety two applications for endorseme 
of which forty-seven have been grante 
Other organizations are trying to nfl 
the necessary standards. One fun¢ 
mental requirement has been that all ti 
to real estate shall be vested in a c 
poration organized under the laws ¢ 
California, a majority of its directo) 
being residents of Los Angeles. | 

As to the books of an institution — 
plying for endorsement, these dem 
are made: ‘ 

1, All funds must pass throgi 
treasurer’s books. 

2. All moneys received are to be c C0 
ered by carbon receipts. 

3. All expenditures covered by cheelim 
which must be countersigned. 

4. The bank-book is “to be bala nce 
monthly. j 

As to the examination of the wo 
the report says: 4 


philanthropic purpose was made unlay 


cial Agencies 
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‘The commission employs a trained 
ial service worker, who as _investi- 
ing agent visits the institution and 
serves the spirit and character of its 
ivity. She seeks to estimate the gov- 
ling body in respect to the tempera- 
ntal fitness of its members and the 
cerity of their purpose as evidenced 
the regular attendance at meetings, 
1 their willingness to devote time and 
ort towards the promotion of efficiency 
the work under their charge. 


‘At the same time she becomes fa- 
iar with the staff of employes, their 
is, methods and abilities, and more 
n all judges their sympathetic under- 
nding of the work. In this line of 
| investigation emphasis has been 
ced on the question of the attitude of 
- employes to their governing bodies, 
their co-workers, to the individuals 
ced under their charge, and to the 
jlic at large. 


‘The physical aspect of the institutions 
by no means disregarded. Conditions 
‘rounding food supplies, sleeping quar- 
s, bathing facilities and provision for 
reation are carefully examined. The 
nmission, through close co-operation 
h the Housing Commission, the 
rses’ Commission, and the Health 
partment, succeeds in determining the 
yper regulation for air space and ade- 
ute provision for the proper care and 
atment of illness and the isolation of 
itagious disease. 


‘In the investigation of institutions 
ducted for the benefit of children, at- 
ition is directed not only to the pro- 
ion for their physical needs, but also 
the education and training which 
yuld contribute to their proper equip- 
nt for self-respecting, self-supporting 
izenship, when the period of residence 
the institution is terminated.” 


in the correlation of philanthropic ef- 
t+ a Council of Social Agencies has 
nm organized to which may be admit- 
| representatives of socal agencies en- 
rsed by the Charities Commission and 
mbers at large not to exceed 10 per 
it of the total number of members, 
» latter nominated by the Charities 
mmission and elected by the council. 


The Central Council of Social Agen- 
s is an incorporated body and may 
iduct certain bureaus with special 
ards of directors appointed by the 
istees of the council, the most impor- 
4 being the United Charities. This is 
ended to be the Associated Charities 
the city and the creation of it is 
yuired and has been effectuated. The 
ard of directors may raise funds from 
vate individuals but a campaign 
ted for this purpose was abandoned 
d city appropriations were secured. 


It would be idle to dispute the broad 
‘als and conceptions upon which the 
rk of the Municipal Charities: Com- 
ssion is based. It has taken into con- 
eration the problem of co-ordination 
d an articulated social program, 
izing together the social agencies into 

tral council. It recognizes that 
re are distinct fields for public and 
ate effort in social work and it is 
ressly committed to the principle of 
eloping the latter. The manner in 
it has gone about endorsement is 
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as broad gauge at least as that of any 
charities endorsement committee in the 
country. If it is carried out in the 
manner in which it is outlined it is supe- 
rior to any. Considering the Los Angeles 
field, as it was before the commission, 
there can be no question of great and 
progressive improvements. 


But there are, unfortunately, some 
drawbacks to be mentioned. We ques- 
tion seriously the large powers of re- 
pression which the committee has. Just 
now there is little fear of abuse of power 
though already there is at least one ac- 
tion at law to be defended. But as that 
power is constantly used over a long 
period of years what will happen? En- 
dorsement is one thing, the issuance of 
licenses to solicit, based upon approval 
of the commission, is another, 


We object, also to any relation be- 
tween the commission and the Central 
Council, other than a co-operative one. 


Finally, an associated charities which 
is entirely supported from public funds 
managed by:a board which, it need 
scarcely be said, must in the last analy- 
sis be acceptable to the Municipal Char- 
ities Commission, is not an associated 
charities. Modern thinking is begin- 
ning to conceive the associated chari- 
ties as a free lance hitting anything and 
anybody when. necessary for the welfare 
of its clients and clients’ neighbors. It 
can be controlled by no one and be- 
comes something else the minute it be- 
comes governmental. It’s the opposi- 
tion, the everlasting opposition, friend- 
ly when officials and others are doing 
their best but ready to buckle on the 
sword the minute the revelations of its 
family work require it. When the evil 
day comes, as come it will, when the ex- 
cellent personnel of the present commis- 
sion is changed and weaker men and 
women come in, it must be the Associ- 
ated Charities which, undaunted, will 
hold up the banner alone until a better 
day. This is but one of many contin- 
gencies which point to the need of ab- 
solute separation of \the Associated 
Charities from public control. 


The experiment in Los Angeles is a 
vastly interesting one. Doubtless there 


will be changes in plans—we hope for . 


these. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that before there was con- 
fusion worse confounded excepting in 
one or two fields of social activity. It 
marks a brave and forceful attempt to 
develop a wider social consciousness. 
But it must not atrophy the sense of 
social responsibility among the socially 
minded of the city. It must not permit 
itself to gradually coalesce more and 
more power about it, it must in time 
help in the organization of a “free 
lance” family society. 

The members of the commission are: 
Dr. Milbank Johnson, chairman; Mrs. 
O. P. Clark, Major A. J. Copp, Jr., Mrs. 
Willetts J. Hole, P. J. McGarry. 

If the directory of charities which is 
included in the report is correct, mem- 
bers of the commission hold positions 
in the directorate of certain societies. 
With such large governmental powers 
we believe that no member of the com- 
mission should serve upon the board of 
any individual society. 


ROWTH OF CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK AMONG JEWS 


Tue SrtxtH annual convention 
of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of 
America recently held in New York city 
made an impressive showing for co-op- 
erative enterprises. Starting in 1909 
with thirteen associations, it now claims 
sixty-three in eleven states, 

The co-operative purchasing bureau 
which sold in 1910, its first year, a little 
over $10,000 worth of merchandise, did 
over $48,000 worth of business in 1914. 
In five years its total business has been 
$185,000. This represents a saving of 
about $20,000 to the farmers, and, more- 
over, it has persistently taught the use 
of better seeds, fertilizer and machinery. 

With the help of the Jewish Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Aid Society, 18 co- 
operative credit unions, with a combined 
capital of about $10,000, are now in op- 
eration and have made about $140,000 
worth of loans since they started. 

The federation has aided the estab- 
lishment of the Co-operative Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Sullivan and Ulster 
Counties, which carries over $1,000,000 
worth of insurance and has saved its 
members $50,000 in premiums; the First 
Farmers’ Saving Loan Association at 
Centerville Station, N. Y.; a co-opera- 
tive creamery in Hurleyville, N. Y., sell- 
ing directly to the consumer, and a co- 
operative pasteurizing company organ- 
ized by a group of Jewish dairymen in 
New Lots, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Resolutions were passed agreeing to 
help Jewish farmers in New Jersey es- 
tablish a co-operative insurance com- 
pany; to appoint legislative committees to 
work for laws establishing co-operative 
credit unions and agrarian banks in 
New York and New Jersey; and en- 
couraging farmers to take advantage of 
the city markets in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. A committee was appointed to 
organize a co-operative company for the 
sale of farm produce. 

A. M. Kuntz, Iselin, N. J., was elect- 
ed president and Joseph W. Pincus, 189 
Second Avenue, New York city, secre- 


tary. 
KOSHER COOKING BY VISITING 
HOUSEKEEPERS 
The necessity of being “strictly 


kosher” in certain domestic science class- 
es at the Council Educational Alliance- 
of Cleveland, has led to a new departure- 
in visiting housekeeping. 

Since the Jewish dietary laws make it 
impossible to include the preparation of 
meats or meat soups without a double 
equipment in the regular class activities. 
at the alliance, a series of class sessions: 
at the homes of the pupils has been ar- 
ranged to meet the difficulty. Once a 
fortnight, leaving an assistant in charge 
of the balance of the class, the instruc- 
tor with five or six children, packs up 
caps and aprons, “kosher” soap, the 
home-made soapbox and fireless cooker. 

Then they proceed to the home of one 
of the members of this particular group 
where the mother, with the advice of the 
instructor, has already bought her even- 
ing meal and “koshered” the meat. The 
class prepares the family meal, demon- 
strating the use of the fireless cooker, 
cleans the kitchen thoroughly, and de- 
parts. 


THE HOLIDAY CONVENTIONS 


SYLVANIA SETTING 


U ‘svivanta'sin AND COMPENSATION IN A PENN- 


WirH THE welfare and safety 
of more than 1,000,000. industrial work- 
ers at stake, Pennsylvania is without a 
workmen’s compensation-law or a pub- 
lic employment bureau. This fact 
lent special interest to the conferences 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation which met in Philadelphia, 
December 28 and 29, to discuss work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment 
problems, in -joint session with the 
American Association on Unemployment. 


At the luncheon which opened the con- 
ference, Congressman D. J. McGillicuddy 
of Maine pointed out the inadequacy of 
the present compensation law for fed- 
eral employes, which has led in some 
cases to payments of less than $50 for 
the loss of a right arm, and in three 
cases, an average payment of $377.40 
for the loss of both legs. The Kern- 
McGillicuddy bill, recently introduced in 
the House of Representatives, covers all 
civilian employes of the government, 
provides compensation for occupational 
diseases as well as for accidents, and es- 
tablishes a scale of 66 2/3 per cent of 
ipay during disability. 

The other topics discussed bore direct- 
ly on the question of what form of 
‘workmen’s compensation would best be 
adapted to Pennsylvania’s need. All 
\political parties in the state are 
pledged to some form of compensa- 
tion in 1915, John Mitchell, a member 
of the New York Compensation Com- 
mission, said that the law in that state, 
the most liberal in the country, was giv- 
ing general satisfaction, with the pos- 
sible exception of insurance rates, which 
experience is proving to have been too 
high. The commission has announced 
an average reduction of 20 per cent in 
the state rates, and a refund of 15 per 
cent in dividends upon ‘its first six 
months’ business. 

“That the payment schedule of 66 2/3 
pericent of wages is not too high,” said 
Mr. Mitchell, “is best shown by the fact 
that according to the present payments 
the law, when it has settled to a firm 
basis of administration, will entail little 
or no added burden upon the industries 
of the state. The money hitherto paid 
out by employers for liability insurance, 
for time off and for medical services, 
will more than accomplish the full meas- 
ure of compensation.” 

The proposed compensation law for 
Pennsylvania, which fixes payment at 
50 per cent of wages, was defended by 
Francis Feehan, a member of the com- 
mission which drafted the bill, as the 
best measure which the workers could 
hope to have passed at present. It was 
strongly condemned, however, by a num- 
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ber of speakers as a weak compromise, 


on the score of inadequacy of scale and’ 


insecurity of payment. 
Referring to the low scales in force in 

some of the twenty-four states which 

now have compensation laws Joseph A. 


Parks, of the Massachusetts Industrial _ 


Accident Board, said: 

“Statistics show that there are 19,- 
000,000 working people in the United 
States who earn an average of less than 
$500 a year. 

“With such a wage, a 50 per cent 
scale of compensation is absolutely in- 
adequate, unjust and intolerable.” 

As a result of two years’ experience, 


- Mr. Parks continued, Massachusetts has 
raised its scale from 50 -per cent to 66. 
2/3 per cent, and. compensates occupa-- 


tional diseases as well as accidents, with 
the unanimous consent of both employ- 
ers and employes. 

Reporting on the result of an inves- 
tigation of the first three years’ opera- 
tion of the New Jersey compensation 
law, John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
committee which made the study, said 
that while the present law was immeas- 
ureably better than the old liability sys- 
tem, it was far from accomplishing the 
results hoped for. The court records, he 
charged, disclosed many settlements by 
which the injured workman was led, 
with the knowledge of the court, to ac- 
cept even less than the inadequate 50 
per cent of wages fixed by law. And in 
many other cases the amounts paid to 
injured workmen. and the widows of 
those killed was cut to a pitifully low 
figure by the enforced payment of law- 
yers’ and doctors’ fees. Pennsylvania 
and other states considering workmen’s 
compensation laws were urged not to 
frame their legislation after this inade- 
quate measure. ‘ 

Turning to the question of responsi- 
bilities and opportunities for the pre- 
vention of unemployment, Robert G. 
Valentine, an “industrial counselor” of 
Boston, declared that the only reason we 
had so long accepted the present chaotic 
conditions of industry as inevitable, in- 
stead ‘of intolerable and absurd, is that 
“we have considered them a problem of 
the individual plant only, and not as part 
of a world-wide continuing situation.” 


Mr. Valentine said: “The Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics reported at 
the close of September that over 18,- 
000 members of trade unions were idle. 
This was 11 per cent of all the members 
reported. This takes no account of: the 
unorganized, unskilled workmen. The 
men who were laid off ceased to become 
a direct charge upon the employer, but 
clearly they and their wives and chil- 
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dren must still be somehow fed 
clothed and housed. 

“To overcome the social wastes 
sulting from this chaotic condition, 
volves a choice between two lines of 
action: Society must either advaned) 
rapidly toward a Socialistic control 04) 
industry or limit the injurious conse 
quences of unrestrained individual . 
tion by a thorough-going organizat 
of social insurance. i 

“Society at large must see to it t 
flexibility in industry and the freedon 
of the individual which society desir 
to continue shall be paid for by all 
beneficiaries and not by the indiv 
person or the individual group, whet 
of workers, or employers, or consum 
It means the separation of the unempl 
able from the unemployed. It me 
organization of public labor exchanges), 
regularization of production, co-ope 
tion between industries where the 
and flow come at different times, as w 
as between private activities and pr 
erly timed public works. It means 
provision of unemployment insurai 
contributed to by the state, the emplo 
and the worker. 

“This means organization. A to 
problem of administration is presen 
It is intricate and vast. But, once touch) 
ed by its challenge, the imaginations 0} 
our people will ride over these obstacles 
for under no circumstances should 
worker be obliged to subsidize the 
ployer, the consumer, or the state, o 
of his own body and soul.” ee 

An enormous amount of  shiftin 
from job to job among women workers 
with consequent irregularity of empl 
ment and loss of wages, was repo 
by Irene Osgood Andrews, who pointe 
out that the need for three meals a day 
clothes and shelter does not fall off a 
do wages when work is slack. : 
-“Qne department store,” declared Mrs} 


. Andrews, “stated that it employed 12 


000 persons during a year to keep 
a force that was never larger than 5, 
743. In ten confectionery establish) 
ments, 3,138 persons were employed f 
maintain an average force of 953. T 
net result of this irregularity is a stil))) 
further reduction in earnings that af 
low at best. -Out of over a thousa 
women workers in the better candy f 
tories of New York city, two-thirds 10s 
more than 10 per cent of their rafe 
while nearly a fifth lost more than ij) 
quarter of their supposed earnings 0} 
account of unemployment.” § 
The great fluctuation showed, said Mrs}) 
Andrews, that the minimum wage was ij) 
mockery unless steady work was provi 
ed—and until there was some such ae 
justment of industry, the minimum wag! 
scale should be high enough to provid! 
an adequate annual earning. 
“The responsibility of the employ 
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for their employes should not end when 
the factory is closed,” she declared. “If 

we want a cabman to be ready to serve 

us when we urgently need transporta- 
tion, we must pay him for his many idle 

hours. If we want stevedores to unload 
our vessels we must see that they are 
fed and clothed when there are no ships 
in. So it should be with all working 
men and women.” 

Juliet Stuart Poyntz, reporting on a 
study of seasonal trades made in co- 
operation with the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, said that the caprice of 

women played a large part in the un- 
“employment problem: In _ fact, those 
who demand the latest thing in hats and 
dresses, in the desire to look just like 
every other woman, have had quite as 
much influence recently in depressing the 
industrial world as the war or the tariff. 


Manufacturers cannot keep their fac- 
tories running steadily, because they 
never know till the last minute what 
styles will be most in demand. As a 
result, there is unemployment part of 
_the year, followed by overtime work. 

“Stylish women who this year are 
demanding cloth-top shoes possibly do 
not realize,’ said Miss Poyntz, “that 

they have been the direct cause of 
throwing hundreds of cutters out of 
work. Because we have been wearing 
narrower skirts, it has cut piece-work 
' wages fully 20 per cent. If these wom- 
en could realize the harm they do un- 
consciously,—and, in addition, realize 
how foolish Europeans consider their 
wild desire to look like every other 
woman—they would help greatly in 
‘keeping hundreds steadily employed.” 

Employers too, she said, could do 
much to regularize industry. Some of 
them in Massachusetts are giving much 
time and thought to the question and 
have organized employment departments. 

@ne is even contemplating unemploy- 
ment insurance for his workers. 

Elizabeth S. Kite, of the training 
school at Vineland, N. J., suggested that 
workers should be subjected to a test to 
determine to what extent feeble-mind- 
edness was a factor in the unemploy- 
ment problem. Such a test, said Miss 
Kite, would undoubtedly show that 
many of those unable to find steady 
wotk were of child-like mentality, which 
has the same effect upon wages as child 
labor. 

At least one-fourth of the children in 
large cities who have received their 
working papers are always unemployed, 

according to Elsa Euland, who has 
made a special study of opportunities 
for such children. Moreover, most of 
them confine their search for work to a 
radius within walking distance of their 
homes. Miss Euland thought that pub- 
lic labor exchanges should have juvenile 
departments which would concentrate 
upon opportunities for work other than 

the “blind alley jobs.” 

At the business meeting which closed 

the convention, the association voted, 
-after a lively debate, to endorse the nine 
standards for a model sickness insur- 
ance law, tentatively suggested by the 
Committee on Social Insurance, which 
“were announced in THe Survey for 
_ August 8, 1914. C. M. 
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STATISTICIANS 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS are becoming 
dynamic. The Princeton meeting of the 
economic, statistical and sociological 
associations disclosed a growing tend- 
ency among American students of social 
conditions to consider not only things 
as they are, but to voice freely their 
judgment as to how public agencies may 
be directed to promote the common wel- 
fare. 

One was impressed by the number 
of men active in state and national 
affairs, who joined with scholars to dis- 
cuss the best methods of improving the 
administration of education, business, 
and politics. 


In welcoming the societies to the uni- 
versity, President Hibben expressed his 
gratification that a group of social phil- 
osophers should gather there to consider 
the tendencies that make for true civil- 
ization. History, he said, is made in 
such conferences rather than on battle- 
fields. The addresses of the presidents 
of the associations emphasized the need 
of searching inquiry into the causes of 
social unrest and of frank criticism of 
the institutions that attempt to domin- 
ate the situation. Sane and fearless 
constructive effort was urged upon all 
those who work in the fields of social 
science. 


The keynote of the economic section 
was sounded in the opening session by 
Prof. John H. Gray of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in his address on 
Economics and the Law. His rather 
advanced lead in the direction of social 
control was followed by Samuel Unter- 
meyer in the next session of the econo- 
mists devoted to a discussion of public 
regulation of stock exchanges. Mr. 
Untermeyer held that because of the 
enormous power of the exchange in de- 
termining what securities might be 
traded in, and because of its arbitrary 
authority over its members, the associa- 
tion should be incorporated under prop- 
er restrictions. 


Mr. Untermeyer’s position was vig-' 


orously attacked by Professor Emery of 
Yale, who contended that the exchange 
is merely a very sensitive register of 
speculative values, and that any at- 
tempt to interfere with its free play by 
political action would destroy its use- 
fulness in this regard. The question 
was warmly debated by members of the 
exchange and teachers of finance. 


The following session presented a 
question of more immediate popular con- 
cern, namely the organization of mar- 
kets. Commissioner Royal Meeker of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stated that bad distribution is largely 
responsible for the high cost of living. 
Cars loaded with bananas pass each 
other between New York and Boston, 
and huge shipments of peaches are sud- 
denly dumped upon an unsuspecting city. 
To prevent such gluts Mr. Meeker sug- 
gested closer co-operation between the 
producers of a given district, and recom- 
mended a more logical system of rail- 
road rates so as to avoid cross hauling. 
He praised the plan of municipal mar- 
kets recently developed in New York 
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city, but the effects of parcels post in 
bringing country produce to the home 
he considered to\be limited. This last 
belief was shared by Prof. L. D. Weld 
of Minnesota, who held that the corner 
grocer is after all our best distributor, 
even though an expensive one. 

At the fifth session Professor Jones of 
Michigan presented a rather novel sug- 
gestion regarding education for admin- 
istrators. He proposed a study of the 
qualities of leadership, especially as por- 
trayed in the biography of great soldiers 
and statesmen. Professor Adams’ paper 
on income and inheritance taxes showed 
that they are good methods of increas- 
ing public revenue from the property 
of wealthy persons, but they cannot as 
well be used to reduce and distribute 
swollen fortunes. It is. better to strike 
at the sources of undue gain than to at- 
tempt to penalize it when achieved, he 
holds. Private wealth should serve 
public ends, but not by appropriation for 
wasteful expenditure, 

The public regulation of wages was 
the topic for a joint meeting of the 
economic and _ sociological societies. 
Professor Dixon of Dartmouth dealt 
with recent experience in the arbitra- 
tion of threatened railway strikes. It is 
his opinion that the rates fixed by com- 
promise prove satisfactory. to neither 
party. The method of settlement he 
proposed follows the Canadian Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, according to which 
no strike or lockout is permitted pend- 
ing investigation. Professor Dixon be- 
lieves that publication of the findings of 
government experts would furnish an 
adequate basis for settlement. 


Mrs. Glendower Evans presented the 
social aspects of wage regulation in 
her account of the Massachusetts Min- 
imum Wage Commission and its work. 
Her description of the privation en- 
dured by girls in their struggle to live 
on a pittance called forth a spirited dis- 
cussion of the adequacy of a minimum 
wage. 

The economists joined with the sta- 
tisticians in a round table discussion on 
ways of improving ’ federal statistics. 
The statisticians in their own meetings 
suggested ways of co-operating with na- 
tional, state and local authorities to 
make forthcoming census enumerations 
more serviceable and comparable. Com- 
mittees were appointed to bring expert 
advice to bear upon this matter. 


In his presidential address before the 
Statistical Association, John Koren 
brought out the necessity of accurate 
data for any adequate understanding of 
social conditions. Americans have a 
great appetite for figures, but no dis- 
criminating taste as to their soundness. 
Statisticians must be trained to gather 
such fruits of knowledge: Unfortunate- 
ly the universities do not prepare stu- 
dents for this work. To aid the govern- 
ment in its statistical tasks he held a 
commission of experts should be ap- 
pointed to counsel the officials, so that 
figures may be standardized and com- 
parable. 


Howarp WootstTon. 
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HE earlier economists laid all their 

emphasis on individual pecuniary gain 
and their system rested on the basis of 
a series of abstract assumptions. , The 
present generation is beginning to em- 
phasize the social point of view and the 
public welfare. Current theories arose 
out of the breaking up of the Gild sys- 
tem with all its petty restrictions and 
rules and was posited on the basis of in- 
dividual self-interest, which was sup- 
posed to coincide with public interest. 
The fundamental underlying assump- 
tions were that free competition in- 
volving freedom of contract and indi- 
vidual liberty was universal and_all- 
beneficent. When the theories were 
first formulated, the capitalist was not 
well differentiated from the undertaker 
of industry or the workman. 

Within the last generation we have 
begun to realize that competition in the 
Ricardian sense is beneficent only when 
carried on between substantially equal 
units. This implies economic equality as 
well as political freedom or equality. 
But the development of the last hundred 
years has tended more and more to the 
differentiation of the world into capital- 
ists, on the one side, controlling the im- 
plements of production, and on the other 
side, dependent, non-propertied wage- 
earners. The endowing of the business 
corporation with so many of the rights 
of a natural person and opening the 
gate even for the combination of these 
corporations into great trusts, has in- 
creased still further the degree of in- 
equality between the parties. On the 
theory, therefore, that competition can 
be effective only between equal parties, 
we have virtually excluded the whole 
working population from the field of 
helpful competition by their inability to 
compete. The same causes have made 
the labor contract a farce. For with the 
abolition of slavery for debt, and then 
with the further growth of the humani- 
tarian sentiment which forbids imprison- 
ment for debt, the working man having 
no property, there is no means of en- 
forcing his contract. 

But, meantime, we have developed no 
state strong enough to protect the work- 
ing people against unfair bargaining. 
Hence the widespread and piece-meal 
attempt at specific legislation in the in- 
terest of the working men. Every Fac- 
tory Act, every Employer’s Liability Act, 
every Workmens’ Compensation Act, 
and every Social Insurance Act, and in 
general all legislation relating to labor, 
are recognitions that in these particular 
instances no natural forces regulate in- 
dustry and competition has ceased to be 
effective. Yet, unfortunately, we have 
looked upon the old economic theories as 
sound and regarded each bit of this 
large mass of legislation as an excep- 
tion to a well established system or to 
immutable economic laws. It is to be 
questioned if we have now gone so far 
in that field, as to require a reconstruc- 
tion of our economic doctrines so that 
these acts shall be in consonance with 
and part of the theory, rather than be 
regarded as mere exceptions to it. But 
what is still more important, all this 
social legislation has moved very much 
less rapidly than the welfare of society 
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demands, because it has had to encoun- 
ter the opposition of well entrenched 
economic theory that it was uncalled for 
and inconsistent with sound economics. 

Furthermore, under our constitutional 
system, by which the courts are the de- 
terminers of public policy, much of this 
legislation has been declared null and 
void, as in conflict with the constitution. 
The result is a tremendous social un- 
rest and popular dissatisfaction with 
economic doctrine and teaching on the 
one hand, and bitter opposition to the 
courts on the other. It has been plausi- 
bly maintained that the power to deter- 
mine public policy, which in fact in- 
volves the right to determine the rights 
and limitations of private property, 
should be left in the hands of the courts, 
in order that it may be kept out of 
politics. There is no doubt that the en- 
forcement of the law, the doing justice 
between man and man, and thereby pro- 
tecting the weak against the strong, is 
one of the most important of social 
functions, and should be safeguarded in 
every possible way. On the other hand, 
the right to determine public policy is a 
political right, one of the most vital and 
important political rights. Being such, 
one of two things must happen—the 
courts must give up the exercise of this 
right, or they will become subject to a 
strict political control. This control may 
be exercised by short terms, an elec- 
tive judiciary, the re-call of judges, or 
the re-call of decisions affecting con- 
stitutional matters—any, or all, of these 
devices. They each and all make an im- 
partial administration of justice impos- 
sible. Nor is it sound doctrine that 
judges are not subject to influence out- 
side the law. For courts yield quite as 
much as legislatures to what they con- 
ceive to be sound public policy, which 
means to such public opinion as they 
are in touch with and consider repre- 
sentative, although they are less likely 
to be in touch with a wide and popular 
opinion than legislatures are. 

The plea that the limits of private 
property should not be changed because 
private property with its present con- 
notation is necessary as an inducement 
to economic production is not conclu- 
sive, for the simple reason that with the 
appropriation of natural resources, and 
with the differentiation that has already 
come-in class distinctions,. the great 
mass of the people—the wage-earners— 
are already so far removed from prop- 
erty and the conscious hope of prop- 
erty, as to make the motive for produc- 
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tion decidedly vague and weak. If pri- 
vate property is necessary to induce ef- 
fective production, the appeal must be’ 
very much more vivid than it is today 
to the working population. Further- 
more, if we are to give the necessary 
incentive to effective production through 
the desire for property, probably two 
things will have to be done in regard to 
the wage-contract. 

First, the workman must be given 
more influence on the direction of the 
industry, irrespective of his pecuniary 
rewards. 

In the next place, in addition to a 
guaranteed minimum wage, which ought 
to be regarded as cost of manufactur- 
ing and not wages, he must be given 
some additional stake in the financial 
outcome to cultivate in him that spirit 
of adventure and enterprise so neces- 
sary to effective production. 

In brief, the mass of the people hav- 
ing been placed outside the bounds of 
wholesome and effective competition 
must find some other means of pro- 
tecting their interests and that can be 
done through state action only, the state 
being the only human agency that repre- 
sents all of the people. This. means a 
conscious ideal 
working through the state, and an ad- 
justment from time to time of the con- 
cept and content of private property to 
meet the changing social and economic 
conditions. 

Nor need such a suggestion create any 
feeling of alarm. If such changes are 
easy enough and frequent enough, no 
great jar will be given to the moral 
sense of the community nor will indus- 
try be greatly checked. Whereas, if 


under some doctrine of allowing the - 


courts to determine public policy and of 
checking popular action the necessary 
changes in this direction are held back 
artificially until the concentrated wealth, 
acting through the government, has es- 
tablished a system which is out of har- 
mony with public judgment of what is 
just and fair, the necessary shifting of 
economic power from the narrower to 
the wider basis will be accomplished 
with very great difficulty, if not with 
violent and wholesale  confiscations. 
With unlimited political freedom, free 
schools and a free press, it is not to be 
expected that a constitutional system or 
an organization of industry or a defin- 
ition of private property can long be 
maintained against a well formed and 
deliberate public opinion. Under such 
conditions, that only is stable which con- 
forms generally to the public opinion of 
what is just, fair and desirable. 

In this complex age, economic produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption are 
all so largely conditioned, controlled 
and limited by positive law and legal 
organization as to require a complete re- 
organization of economic philosophy 
which shall take cognizance of these 
facts. In other words, we must have an 
economic doctrine that works in, and 
through, and as a constitutional part of 
a state with a conscious social policy. 
Society must pursue that policy within 
and even through the state as an agency 
of the public welfare, and of a pro- 
gressive civilization. ; 
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T is expressibly shocking that the 
“rights of free communication és- 
tablished so long ago at such cost of 
patriot blood, time tested rights which 
in thousands of instances have vindi- 
cated their value for moral and social 


_ progress, accepted rights which in the 


minds of disinterested men were as set- 


_tled as any principle of human conduct 


can be, should with increasing fre- 
quency be flouted by strong employers 
and set at nought by local authorities. 

Are the agitators of today more art- 
ful or inflammatory than those of other 
times? Are wage-earners more igno- 
rant, less self-controlled, less able to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong or truth 
from error? Is there some unrepre- 
sented section of the people bent upon 
subverting our form of government? Is 
there a convinced class working reso- 
lutely and in concert to bring about a 
state of anarchy? 

No, there is no such crisis. 

If freedom of communication could 
be established in a time when most men 
were unable to read and write, were ig- 
norant of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and inexperienced in discounting 
the spoken or written word, how rock- 
fast ought it to be today when practical- 
ly the entire population reads, and the 
traditions of self-restraint, of the duty 


upon the people of obeying the law they’ 


themselves have made and of the right- 
ing of wrongs by orderly procedure 
have become deeply rooted in the bulk 


- of the population! 


To judge from the lavish use of the 
club and the cell, the rantings of kept 
newspapers and the bombardment from 
the heavy artillery of social defense one 
might suppose that nothing less is at 
stake than monogamic marriage, the 


life of civil officials and the institution 


of private property. So great a pother 
is the profits from long hours, low 
wages, false measurement, arbitrary 
fines, speedéd labor, company stores and 


_the evasion of the law’s requirements 


of safety and sanitation, able to raise 
when menaced by the advent of an in- 
trepid agitator with suggestions of or- 
ganization and strike. A mortifying 
anti-climax must it be to the good citi- 


zen who has been drawn into sanction- 


ing high handed measures against dis- 
turbers to find later underneath the “law 
and order” movement nothing but the 
pecuniary alarm of a handful of greedy 


and arrogant local magnates who by the 


unholy use of their financial power have 
been able to force the city authorities, 
the police courts, the business men, the 


pulpits and the newspapers to fight 
their battles! 
What we are witnessing in recent 


years is not at all an anarchistic move- 


|} ment among wage earners but the strug- 


] quite as 


» any candid student 


gle of the worst paid or worst treated 
laborers to improve their position and 
exact the treatment due to men. Does 
of society doubt 
that the grievances of the sections of 
labor which are being organized by the 
Industrial Workers of the World are 


real and serious as_ the 
grievances of which in times past 
the railroad men, the miners, the 


longshoremen, the printers, the telegra- 
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phers, the iron moulders, the structural 
iron workers and many other groups of 
skilled workingmen complained? These 
past movements for the betterment of 
conditions were certainly accompanied 
by strong emotion, bitterness, class ani- 
mosity, irresponsible leadership, Utopian 
proposals and lurid rhetoric which lent 
color to the capitalists’ cry that law and 
order were in danger. There was al- 
ways enough wild language and vio- 
lence by individuals to allow such offi- 
cials, courts, politicians, newspapers, 
pulpits and colleges as were subservient 
to the employing class and would fight 
the labor movement at its bidding to 
pose as the saviors of society against 
crime and spoliation. 

I remember how thirty years ago the 
Knights of Labor leader I called on, 
carefully pulled down the blinds before 
he would talk. And yet many of the re- 
forms his organization sought—restric- 
tion of child labor, the establishment of 
bureaus of labor statistics, postal sav- 
ings banks, inheritance taxes, the use 
of arbitration in labor disputes, the grad- 
ual introduction of the eight-hour day 
have already been or are being realized 
and few disinterested citizens would 
have it otherwise. . . . 

We look back upon the wrongs and 
needless sufferings of a bygone genera- 
tion of labor and regret that the scales 
did not sooner fall from our eyes. We 
wish that the labor of 1884 had not been 
denied the protection which we acknowl- 
edge as the right of the labor of 1914. 
But thirty years hence, in 1944, what 
rights will the ill-paid floating, seasonal 
or unskilled laborers enjoy with the full 
approval of all the better elements of 
the then society, which today are being 
denied them while their organizations, 
demonstrations, parades, agitations and 
strikes are being denounced as anarchis- 
tic and criminal? If indeed the public 
has nothing to learn when these sec- 
tions of labor gain the limelight and a 
voice, if the public knows all about the 
frauds and extortions of private em- 
ployment agencies, the selling of jobs by 
foremen, the conditions in construction 
camps, the violation of labor laws by 
employers, the oppressive fines for al- 
leged bad work, the employer system of 
espionage, the cutting of the piece price, 
etc., then the mass meetings, parades 
and demonstrations of labor may be 
prohibited without prejudice to their 
cause. : 

To be sure freedom of communication 
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opens a way for false, impracticable or 
pernicious theories as well as for just 
complaints and salutary propaganda. 
To facilitate the circulation of true and 
valuable doctrines while at the same time 
checking the promulgation of fantastic 
or harmful ideas would be good social 
policy if only there were a sure touch 
stone to tell the gold from the lead, 
But since to entrust the discriminating 
among ideas to any man or board sub- 
jects communication to arbitrary judg-- 
ment so that presently it ceases to be 
free even for truth in case the truth 
happens to be distasteful, there is noth- 
ing left but to tolerate the propaganda 
of false doctrines as the unescapable 
price to be paid for the boon of liberty. 

Although the preaching of specious 
folly puts Truth and Wisdom on the per- 
petual qui vive, it would be strange in- 
deed if they should shrink from the test 
of free discussion. “Though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth,’ says Milton, “so Truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously, by 
licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
NewwStrenseny. 5) 2uey Let ity not) be 
forgotten that the wildest theories that 
find utterance today are not a whit more 
unsettling that the heresies current in 
the time of Cromwell. 

Let us not then sound a retreat on 
the ground that new and more shatter- 
ing ideas are seeking utterance. I doubt 
if any one before me dreads the inher- 
ent seductiveness of anarchist doctrines 
upon the ordinary mind. The propor- 
tion of citizens who respect property 
and law on solid rational grounds and 
are proof against incendiary appeal is 
now far larger than in times past. In- 
dividuals may be thrown off their base 
by crack-brain notions but no body of 
wage-earners among us has by oratory 
alone been brought into an inflamed and 
seditious state of mind. . ... 

Repression of agitation tends to rally 
all the conservative, law abiding work- 
ingmen to the defense of those of their 
class who seem oppressed. On the 
other hand only good results from a 
scrupulous regard for the rights of the 
fractious element coupled with the en- 
listment of the sober-minded wage-earn- 
ers in efforts to solve the social prob- 
lems affecting themselves. 

The tactics then for controlling sub- 
versive ideas is not the application of 
the gag but the redress of real griev- 
ances. There is no need of the hurried 
resort to high-handed tyrannical meas- 
ures. Our social order is not so weak 
as its more vociferous champions imag- 
ine. Our institutions are not like the 
walls of Jericho to be levelled by a blast 
upon the trumpet. What is going on 
under our eyes is not the break-up of 
society but the painful struggle upward 
of sections of the laboring class which 
have been in the most depressed and 
helpless condition. In their struggle 
with the powerful their initial weapon 
are the unhindered disclosure of their 
wrongs and free discussion of plans for 
concerted action. For organized society 
to allow these weapons to be wrenched 
out of their hands would be connivance 
in one of the greatest iniquities that 
could be committed. 
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CENTURY SOCIOLOGISTS 


‘Pe OLD FREEDOMS DISCUSSED BY TWENTIETH 


It was a western supreme court 
which held that “when an eighteenth 
century constitution forms the charter 
of liberty of a twentieth century govern- 
ment,” its general provisions should 
no longer be construed “by an eigh- 
teenth century mind in the light of eigh- 
teenth century conditions and ideas.” * 

Four sessions of the American Socio- 
logical Society, at its meetings in Prince- 
ton last week, were given up to those 
rights of our eighteenth century chart- 
ers—freedom of assemblage, of speech 
and of press. However much the speak- 
ers might have favored mellowing con- 
temporary notions of freedom of con- 
tract, private property and such like, here 
were very obviously a set of ubiquities, 
handed down from the days of tallow 
dips, which they believed should in an age 
of electricity blaze as never before. 
Some mute disciple of reaction to mod- 
ern trends of thought, drifting into a 
back seat, might have taken cold satis- 
faction out of the apparent inconsist- 
ency, but none at all at the unanimity 
of the educators and journalists and pub- 
lic speakers who took part in the dis- 
cussion. These rights, they held, should 
be adjusted to modern conditions, but 
with undiminished candle power. And 
away with the snuffers with which privi- 
lege and temerity have been tampering 
with the wicks! 


The enduring force of abstract rights, 
set up as bulwarks against tyranny and 
oppression, could not have been better 
illustrated than by the tenacity with 
which the discussion of these twentieth 
century sociologists clung to familiar 
lines. 


There was only fragmentary discussion 
of the uses to which a freed people could 
put these free channels for °communica- 
tion—how they could make them not 
only secure but transcendentally service- 
able to society in a new day. Such an 
exception was the point made by Robert 
Bruere, who brought out the handicap 
experienced by socially minded adminis- 
trations—whether in New York or Mil- 
waukee or Schenectady—where the 
channels for protest had been developed 
under long years of misrule, but where 
new municipal regimes found the people 
slow to get together or express them- 
selves along affirmative lines which 
would back up the administration or 
lead the way. 


The opportunity for giving new con- 
tent and force to free press, free speech 
and free assemblage in a time when the 
' ease and abundance of communication 

have profoundly affected the public mind, 
was indicated by Professor Ross in his 
presidential address. “I know of far 
away shut-in valleys,” he said, “in which 
the principal topics to talk over during 
the long Sunday visits of relatives are, 
who has become engaged, how the cattle 
are doing and how the servants are be- 
having. For thousands of years personal 
and neighborhood affairs have formed 
the staple of conversation. .Choked with 


*Borgnis vs. Falk Co., 147 Wis. 327. 


this weed of gossip the channels of inter- 
course permitted little of value to flow 
from mind to mind. With the growth 
of general interest in large and signifi- 
cant events these channels have cleared 
themselves as if by magic. The secret 
of the seemingly unlimited elasticity of 
public attention, which enables it con- 
tinuously to notice and react to a larger 
number of remote happenings, is its neg- 
lect of the petty, private matters that 
formerly engrossed it.” 

Professor Ross went on to show how, 
with this change, the “public pays heed 
to outcries that formerly fell on deaf 
ears,’ how the collective mind has got- 


ten itself eyes (probes private, institu- — 


tional, state and national) and hands, 
as well, whereby it may make itself felt 
(“whereas two or three decades ago most 
of the sympathy of the public with 
victims of wrong exhaled into thin air’). 
A three days’ discussion another year 
could well take up free communication 
in its constructive aspects at the point 
where this year’s meeting left off. Mean- 
while, to Professor Ross’s mind, these 
very changes have aggravated the tend- 
ency in certain quarters to smother the 
“first mutterings of discontent” and 
throttle “those initial utterances which 
may attract the notice of the big justice- 
loving public and bring into a delicate 
local situation all manner of alien and 
unmanageable factors.” With — the 
graphic detail of the case method John 
Graham Brooks made such situations 
the subject matter of the first session. 
Free Assemblage 
‘Tals session was given up to “free- 
dom of ‘assemblage,” with Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the chair, and the heads of 
the New York and Philadelphia police 
departments on the program. Professor 
Brooks’ survey of police methods ranged 
from New England to California, and 
ran almost as wide a gamut in official 
temper. 


With humor, patience and wisdom we 
can get pretty close to social sobriety 
in Professor Brook’s view. Free- 
dom is no more sacred than its limita- 
tions in the common interest. The large 
freedom of Boston Common and Fanueil 
Hall have turned out well. He quoted 
with approval the city official who said 
that he feared no mob if the chief of 
police could see a joke further than 
any other man in town; and cited the 
comment of the patrolman detailed to a 
meeting on Boston Common. A woman 
anarchist, not getting the reaction de- 
sired, came out with the wish that her 
followers would wade up Beacon Hill in 
blood. 


“Well, the leddy’s gettin’ a little hot, 
ain’t she?” said the patrolman. That, 
in the view of a Harvard philosopher, 
was the wisest word he had ever heard 
on the subject. If, on the spot, a refer- 
endum vote had been taken, her pro- 
posal would have been voted down with 
a will; but any step toward repression 
would have roused the crowd. 


Professor Brooks cited the New York 


experience of last winter, where bad 
blood was provoked by the efforts of the 
police one Saturday to squelch a Union 
Square mass meeting, but where, under 
the new scheme of administration of 
Commissioner Woods the week follow- 
ing, with freedom of speech untrammeled, 
and with the police largely out of sight 
and held in reserve, counter irritants de- 
veloped in the crowd; counter meetings 
set themselves in motion; all ultimately 
broke up peaceably; and Max Schmidt- 
berger, the police inspector in charge 
both weeks, saw the light. “It was am 
experiment in liberty and it worked,” 
wrote Lincoln Steffens of the episode in 
Harpers Weekly. “We got a cold mit 
from the cops: they certainly made 
good,” said one of the speakers; and 
there“were. three cheers for “Old Max” 
to end with. Similarly, week after week, 
in Portland, Oregon, there was a fight 
for free assemblage in a factory district. 
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The speakers said they couldn’t reach |) - 


the crowd by holding their meetings off 
in the parks and the police attacked their 
street speaking. A new administration 
found a nearby meeting place and as an 
“open forum” it has become an institu- 
tion of the city. 

In contrast to this spirit of tolerance, 
Professor Brooks put the situation in a 


company-owned town, where, he said, it’ | 


was no caricature to compare the recep- 
tion accorded outside agitators, seeking 
to voice their cause, to a group of “A. 
P. A.’s wanting to dance and trying to, 
hire a Catholic church for it.” 

Professor Brooks’ recommendation was 
that every chance for assemblage and for 
bringing out grievances in an industrial 
clash should be accorded. But at a later 
stage those who have the preservation 
of order in charge cannot ignore the in- 
sanity which develops in intense crises. 
In ruthless disregard of neutrals the ex- 
cesses of these crises parallel war. It 
matters not a fig whether we are ctén- 
sidering the employer or the employe. 
Either party will resort to lawlessness, 
when both are trembling on the edge 
of success or failure. It is Germany’s. | 
excuse in Belgium over again. The em- 
ployer must keep just enough men at 
work to convince the strikers he can get 
along without them. ‘He focusses atten- 
tion on those who work—whether be- 
cause they are loyal to him, or have sick- 
ness and can’t afford to quit, or are 
against the strike. If intimidation has. 
begun, the police will protect the latter 
for a certain distance to and from work. 
Beyond that is the danger zone. For 
the trade union must win over enough 
scabs to prove to the employer that he 
cannot get the upper hand. 

If the union fails to secure the bal- 
ance of numbers at this parting of. the 
ways it will fall back and disintegrate. 
It must persuade or terrify. Its intimi- 
dators go straight for this area. Bribery 
and thuggery go on indiscriminately 
from both sides across this line. 

The employers can cover their tracks. 
more successfully than the union. The’ 
mayor, the sheriff, the press, the citizens’ ’ 
alliance are all in the “in” group. No-: 


body knows this more clearly than the - + 


workmen. This is why so many ap- 
parent triumphs of “law and order”: 
drive industrial rebels to worse means. | 


i 
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ccp OLICEMEN are entitled to defi- 

~~ nite orders. People in this coun- 
try have the constitutional right to free- 
dom of assemblage and freedom of 
speech. The police have not only the 
responsibility to permit it—but to pro- 
tect them in its exercise, and the police 
should be so instructed’’—not an agita- 
tor’s prescription this, but the opéning 
words of the paper on Reasonable Re- 
strictions upon Freedom of Assemblage, 
by Arthur Woods, police commissioner 
of New York. The orders are that the 
police shall conduct themselves so as not 
to appear to be looking for trouble; and 
that to “incite to violence’ means to 
provoke immediate violence. 

“It cannot be considered as provoca- 
tive of immediate disorder if speakers 
criticize, no matter how vehemently, the 
existing order of things, or if they 
recommend, no matter how enthusiasti- 
cally, a change which they believe would 
improve things. The history of the 
world is a history of successive changes 
from the old order to the new and the 
present order can certainly stand a free, 
orderly discussion of the advantages it 
has to offer as opposed to the advan- 
tages of different theories of the conduct 
of human affairs. And if it permits free 
discussion so long as the discussion re- 
mains orderly, it can properly insist that 
the difference of opinion confine itself 
to debate and to voting. In this country 
the law provides orderly and adequate 
means for accomplishing social and eco- 
nomic change. If those desiring changes 
use these means, well and good; it is 
their right and if they win, they win. If 
they resort to lawless means, however, 
they invite the treatment presented for 
law-breakers.” 

When many people are living together, 
certain restraints, however, are neces- 
Sary, so that all can enjoy the common 
tights. Freedom of assemblage must be 
regulated so as to conserve its freedom. 
If a crowd gathers where it blocks traf- 
fic, then the .police must see that the 
crowd is dispersed. Their first step, 
however, should be to notify the speaker 
and see if he can arrange it. If the 
crowd is worked up to a pitch threaten- 
ing immediate violence, then the police 
are to take those who foment it, into 
custody. “We believe,’ to quote Mr. 
Woods, “that the police must preserve 
the peace, must maintain law and order, 
without compromise, and with whatever 
lawful means are necessary to accom- 
plish the result. The rights of free 
assemblage cannot be maintained, how- 
ever, unless meetings are prevented 
when they over-ride the rights of others. 
In hundreds of cases a little humanity, 
a little ingenuity, will find a way out of 
the apparent conflict and unravel the 
tangle. 

“But there may remain, after these 
cases have been handled, a small number 
of disorderly assemblages that arise ba 
cause there are people who deliberately 
set out to make trouble and are dis- 
appointed if they can’t find it. They set 
out to create impossible situations. 
~ “To such we must say: ‘Your rights 
you shall have. You shall have the pro- 
tection of the law. But if you refuse to 
act within the law, in accordance with 
civilized standards, if you destroy the 
ounds on which reasonable beings can 


meet, then we shall speak to you in a 
language you can understand.’ ” 


(5 ILBERT EY ROE} of the, New 

York bar set up laws rather than 
men as the basis for social security. 
He felt that the speakers had been try- 
ing to find out the easiest way to “get 
along with a disorderly element who 
have the unfortunate habit of saying un- 
palatable things on unhappy occasions.” 
“If that is to be our standard then the 
policy of the police will depend upon 
their psychology. Some will club; some 
will do the other thing. The question is: 
What is the limit of right of the people 
who want to hold these assemblages?” 
To drive home his point, he took up the 
phrase used by an earlier speaker in 
saying that Judge Minturn of New Jer- 
sey, in his decision over-ruling the Pat- 
erson courts and freeing the strikers, 
“let them go.” “Is it true that it’s in 
the hands of any one man to do that?” 
he asked. “The law let them go,—if 
they went rightly.” There, he said, is 
the rub. The labor agitators don’t know 
what the law is. The lawyers don’t 
know. The judges don’t know. The 
constitution did not define what is 
abridgment of speech or assembly; nor 
did the constitution limit state action in 
making later definitions. With result, 
we have so plastered these rights with 
statutes that it seems as if every one 
with a bad dream of violence, has gone 
to the legislature (especially in the 
western states) and put in a new pro- 
hibition. Hundreds were arrested in Pat- 
erson and tens convicted, only to be re- 
leased by the higher court on the ground 
that there was not a scintilla of evi- 
dence that they were guilty of the crime 
with which they were charged. What 
sort of a taste does that leave in the 
mouths of working people, when they 
find it out? Or that Boyd (one of the 
English speaking leaders whose case has 
been carried to the Supreme Court) was 
convicted under a statute that had no 
more to do with sabotage than the 
golden rule. The only people more 
angry at him than the authorities, said 
Mr. Roe, were labor leaders who 
were angry at him for advocating it at 
a public meeting instead of surreptitious- 
ly. If we could only get it into the 
heads of people that for a man to stand 
up and speak out at a public meeting 
what he has in his mind is in itself a 
creditable act! 

Along with his criticism of hodge 
podge statute law, and of administrative 
discretion, Mr. Roe denounced any at- 
tempt to “measure civil rights by moral 
character.” As a flagrant illustration he 
quoted at length and amid much laugh- 
ter the learned judge of Philadelphia 
who prohibited Emma Goldman from 
speaking in a hired hall (to which ad- 
missions were to be charged) on the 
ground that she might arouse her hear- 
ers to such a pitch of antagonism as to 
assault her and thus disturb the peace. 
A decision ending in a pious reflection 
that the right of free assemblage should 
not be lightly infringed! 


A POSTSCRIPT to this incident was 
offered by George D. Porter, di- 
rector of Public Safety of Philadelphia, 
who gave a friendly warning to all new 


police commissioners to expect an early 
visit to their city from Miss Goldman— 
especially if they were known to be 
young and unversed in police problems. 
Philadelphia had such a visit before he 
fairly had his seat warm. He got the 
decision in question, and was convinced 
she had no right to speak—especially 
under Pennsylvania law, as she was an 
alien. “So I stopped her meeting,’ he 
said. “It didn’t take me long to learn 
my mistake! Next year, she came again. 
We told her she could have her meet- 
ing; issued a permit; but she wasn’t 
satisfied. What she wanted was trouble. 
Without notifying anyone, she changed 
to another hall; they hauled her up 
through a back window and chained her 
to the platform! There were only 
twenty-five people present and the police 
didn’t even know of the thing until af- 
terward.” 

Professor Brooks had pointed out that 
local officials in mill communities do not 
understand the nature of “free assem- 
bly,” and Director Porter gave some 
frank bits of autobiography with re- 
spect to a metropolitan force. The 
American police not only has to deal 
with a complex population; it is drawn 
from it. In contrast the English “bob- 
bies” are mostly countrymen; dealing 
with a homogeneous community. “It is 
hard to instruct the American police how 
to act in an emergency. When I came 
into office I found that the older men— 
the captains and lieutenants, and ser- 
geants—had for years had it instilled 
into their minds that the club is the 
thing that talks; and, in the first big 
garment strike that came along it was 
difficult to keep them from punching 
some one in the head that didn’t de- 
serve it. There was violence in that 
strike. People who didn’t stop work 
had their sewing fingers smashed. One 
man was killed. I learned a lesson— 
so that when the second strike came I 
brought the employers and the strikers 
together; and they signed their agree? 
ment in my presence, and I am the ar- 
bitrator under it. 

“This is what I learned. I learned 
that you shouldn’t send 50 to 100 offi- 
cers to patrol the streets in the strike 
zone. In my experience, the fewer the 
better. The tapestry manufacturers 
kept protesting because I let the strikers 
march round and around the plants— 
saying they would damage the property. 
But they didn’t. And there were only 
five patrolmen on the job.” 

Taking up the issue of law raised by 
Mr. Roe, Director Porter said: “There 
are occasions when law or no law there 
is inherent right on the part of citizens 
to be protected—the right not to be in- 
terfered with by those who have no re- 
gard for them. I am not opposed to 


free speech or public assemblage. But 
I have had my eye teeth cut.” And 
later, in answer to a question: “The 


country is filled with professional agi- 
tators. They have a message for the 
people, but their prime duty, after all, 
is to agitate; and to do that, they pick 
out a place where they will break in on 
the comfort and convenience of others 
to the very largest extent possible. 
Law or no law those others should be 
protected.” 

Professor Todd of the University of 
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Pittsburgh wanted to know if the crux 
of the situation did not lie right there— 
whether we should leave this limbo of 
uncertainty, or should define it more 
sharply. At no time in the three days’ 
discussion, as it turned out, was any- 
thing like a consensus reached as to 
where lines should be drawn. 

Professor Brooks closed the discus- 
sion with the statement that so far 
as his batch of information went, it 
doesn’t make a fig’s difference what the 
law is; it depends upon the man you’ve 
got to do the thing that is to preserve 
safety. And here you have the choice 
between permanent police officials of 
high-class or the more Socialistic plan of 
delegated responsibility. 


HE more affirmative side of free 

assemblage was broached by Prof. 
James G. Dealey of Brown, who asked 
if the point had not been reached where 
we could well afford to supply free 
forums for cranks—who might have a 
message. Mr. Hoagland of the staff 
of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations described how 
twelve years ago Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson of Cleveland met the  is- 
sue when complaints reached him that 
unauthorized meetings were ruining the 
grass in Monument Square, and unset- 
tling the roots of theology as well. “If 
they have anything to say, better out 
than in,” said Johnson. He laid off 
half the square for the meetings and 
built three concrete stumps for the 
speakers to stand on. They are used 
every Sunday—with rump meetings in 
the space between. Sometimes some 
one comes along who objects to free 
speech. Occasionally there is an arrest 
of such disturbers. Otherwise none. 


II. Free Speech 


At the afternoon ’session, the liveliest 
debate centered on the question of so- 
cial control presented by those who are 
not satisfied with such three-stump out- 
lets for free speech, but who want to 
reach audiences of their own choosing, 
or who care less about their immediate 
hearers than in using the occasion to 
strike general public attention between 
the eyes. Here the discussion verged 
from abstract free speech to the tactics 
of agitation. James Bronson Reynolds, 
former assistant district attorney of 
New York, pointed out that in the first 
growth of our cities their officials 
“granted liberal license to individuals as 
against public rights. and interests.” 
Free speech and free trade alike were 
tolerated on the people’s highway. The 
former is now much less. frequently 
tolerated, and the same tendency to 
limit and restrict is applied to free 
speech. “But this,’ he held “is not a 
threat against democracy nor due to 
class struggles. It is part of the ad- 
vance and victory of democracy. The 
welfare of the whole public is gaining 
at the expense of unbridled individual- 
ism.” At the same time, Mr. Reynolds 
professed that he was so far removed 
from those who lightly esteem rights of 
free speech and assemblage that “we 
cannot hear each other by the use of 
the freeest and loudest speech possible.” 
He urged the encouragement and exer- 
cise of free discussion, by providing 


open air places and halls at public ex-— 


pense, barring only slanderous attacks 
on individuals, obscenity and incitement 
to definite crimes. Along with free pub- 
lic parks, playgrounds, recreation cen- 
ters, lectures and other municipal priv- 
ileges, he would put such public speak- 
ing places “for any person who can se- 
cure a group of listeners” as a regular 
item in the municipal program. And he 
would turn their supervision over not to 
the police but to the administrative de- 
partment of the government. 


S “an example of the legitimate 

limitations which social conditions 

may impose on free speech,’ Mr. Reyn- 

olds cited the case of an evangelist who 

opened a mission on the lower East 

Side of New York city for the conver- 
sion of Jews to Christianity. ea 

“With a police permit he conducted 
Sunday afternoon meetings in the pub- 
lic streets. ‘He soon showed himself to 
be narrow, bigoted and violently denun- 
ciatory of the Jewish religion. His lan- 
guage was insulting to his hearers, 
many of them immigrants recently ar- 
rived from countries where they had been 
persecuted for their faith. Fearing that 
outbreaks of violence would inevitably 
follow the continuance of these services, 
I appealed to the police commissioner 
to revoke the permit though no actual 
breach of the peace at the time had re- 
sulted. I believed that if I delayed un- 
til a breach of the peace had occurred, 
bitterness of feeling and enduring re- 
sentment would be implanted in the 
minds of people whose first impressions 
of our country should be unusually safe- 
guarded. The permit was revoked and 
the meetings stopped. 

“In another instance of like nature a 
clever device of the police commissioner 
alone averted the necessity of restraint 
of free speech. Another well-known 
Jew-baiter announced a meeting in 
Cooper Union to present his views. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was then 
police commissioner, learned that the 
speaker intended to attack the Jewish 
religion and people and that in conse- 
quence his lecture would undoubtedly be 
provocative of serious disorder. He 
therefore felt himself warranted in pro- 
hibiting the meeting. But he knew if 
he did this, it would appear that religious 
opinions could not be discussed in the 
city, even at a proper time and place. De- 
siring to maintain free speech, yet avert 
the threatened outbreak, he detailed for 
the meeting a Jewish lieutenant and 
twenty Jewish policemen. When the au- 
dience assembled, the Jewish protestants 
were embarrassed to find representatives 
of their own race present to keep order. 
When the speaker arrived he was cha- 
grined to find that he was to be protected 
by representatives of the race he in- 
tended to denounce. As a result of the 
arrangement the speaker lacked his cus- 
tomary venom and the audience its in- 
centive to resentment, and free speech 
and peace resigned in Warsaw.” 


RAWING on more recent occur- 
rences, Mr. Reynolds said: 

“The proper limitations on free speech 
of place and condition appear strikingly 
in the recent and well-known Tannen- 
baum and White cases in New York 
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city. The former of these persons, with | 
a company of followers, entered a Cath- j 
olic church, the latter a Protestant | 
church. In the Catholic church no ser- | 
vice was taking place, a few worshipers 
being present for prayer and quiet medi- 
tation. In the latter a service was in 
progress, which Bouck White inter- 
rupted noisily. We may disregard as 
irrelevant to the issue the question 
whether Mr. Tannenbaum and his fol- 
lowers were more boisterous and vio- 
lent than they admitted. They admitted 
that they entered the church for pur- 
poses other than worship, that they were 
indifferent to the purposes for which the | 
worshipers were in the church, and that 
they refused to obey the request of its 
proper guardians to retire. In the case 
of Bouck White, while church ser- 
vice was in progress he interrupted the 
preacher demanding an answer, to cer- 
tain questions. Both Mr. Tannenbaum 
and Mr. White asserted the right of free 
speech as their justification. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think it obvious that both 
violated the right of free speech in a 
place where others were justly entitled 
to exercise that right. The right of free- 
dom of worship was also violated, and 
under conditions tending to a breach of | 
the peace. 


“Let us suppose that a similar course 
were pursued by representatives of em- 
ployers or by anarchists in forcing a 
share in the proceedings of a labor 
union. I venture to state confidently 
that any persistent interrupter would | 
have been handled without gloves by | 
any robust labor union with which I 
have been acquainted, and that if the 
police had not been called to stop the 
interrupter, a police ambulance would 
have been called to take him away... . 


“The actions of Mr. Tannenbaum and 
Mr. White were merely attempts of 
might to dominate right, in one instance |: 
the might of the mob and in the other | 
the might of an individual with a loud 
voice in a quiet assemblage. Free speech 
was protected, not violated, by the 
courts, and the severity of the sentences, 
whether extreme or not, might well be 
defended as evincing the courts’ deter- — 
mination ‘fo protect free speech against 
its lawless assailants.” 


In. the discussion. which followed — 
Robert Brueré claimed a hearing not |) \ 
only for free speech and for free as- — 
sembly but for the duty of violating the 
law. At this year’s conferences on em- 
ployment in New York, he said, every 
man there though agreeing with Mr. 
Reynolds that the police were right, 
confessed that they owed it to these 
very men—to Tannenbaum and White— 
and what they did last year, that they — 
were getting a hearing this winter for 
a more competent public handling of the - 
unemployment problem. He respected 
the ability of these men to open up the © 
question. He himself wanted to do it — 
last year and didn’t have the nerve: 
White did. In talking with Mr. Woods ~ 
about his paper, the commissioner put — 
the question—“What if the agitators 
said: ‘It’s no good to talk in the squares 
and newspaper row. The police willgive — 
us the chance all right, but nobody will 
hear us. We've got to break into a ~ 
church or beat up a cop before the pub- 
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lic will listen’ What would you do?” 
“T’d try to stop them,” Mr. Bruére an- 
swered. The commissioner said the an- 
swer was not so simple. It was a ques- 
tion of whether public opinion would 
stand behind the police. Let us fasten 
our attention, said Mr. Bruére, on those 
two’ points: Bouck White’s deliberate 
violation of the law in order to open up 
a question; the police commissioner’s 
lack of authority to act if there is not 
a clarified public opinion behind him. 
As reformers we spend most of our 
time in setting up restrictions on the 
premise that the public official is a crook. 
When the reformers get in, they not 
only find their hands tied this way and 
that, but they find their very biggest 
single problem is not how to circum- 
vent agitation but how to stimulate it. 
It’s not how we are going to let a small 
group discuss these things without in- 
jury, but how to get the whole commun- 
ity to discuss them. Parks and open 
spaces are not sufficient. We can’t 
leave the vital discussion of problems 
like unemployment to the street corners. 
Until we get public opinion going every- 
where, all the laws in the world and 
all the police officials in the world won’t 
amount to much. : 
_ Professor Mills of Vassar observed a 
common fault in enthusiasts in believ- 
ing that the reason another person does 
not think about something as they do, is 
because he has not heard them. There 
may be other reasons. The Germans 
go on thinking we don’t agree with them 
in this war, because we do not know 
their side. He could scarcely follow 
Mr. Bruére in thinking that because 
people won’t listen to particular agi- 
tators is grounds for saying they are 
unconcerned about unemployment, for 
example. Nor would he want to dis- 
parage the substantial work long done 
in many quarters to enlist public action 
in the matter by attributing the present 
status of the movement to an episode. 
“Tt is dangerous doctrine,” said Profes- 
sor Mills, “to admit the legitimacy of il- 
legitimate methods. There are times 
when those who believe earnestly in a 
cause, should deliberately break the law 
as their best’ service to it. But when 
they do so, don’t let them whine; and 
don’t try to prove later that they were 
quite within the law when breaking it.” 
Professor Brooks had long been im- 
pressed with what Emerson said of the 
“invincible depravity of the virtuous 
classes,” and of his estimate of the worth 
of the man who “has the courage to 
break the laws,” but he asked Mr. Bruére 
if they were to understand that we can’t 
depend on Tom Johnson’s plan of open 


forums to arouse public opinion, and ~ 


must counsel men deliberately to flout 
the law. 

Mr. Bruére explained that, of course, 
he was not so modest as he seemed in 
saying that he did not have the nerve to 
do what White and Tannenbaum did. 
He thought their methods unfortunate. 
They used them in desperation because 
no other way seemed open. The thing 
which struck him more and more was 
the absence of creative opinion, and the 
absence of instruments to reach the pub- 
ic. His plea was for social initiative in 
developing better instrumentalities for 


educating the community to action. 

Professor Warfield’ of Colorado cited 
the same need there in a year of indus- 
trial conflict, which had cost strikers, 
mine owners and the public vast sums, 
but which had lacked any effective pub- 
lic instrumentality by which the people 
of the state could be sure of the facts on 
which to make judgment. 

But before the discussion closed, lest 
some professors might go away with at 
best a tolerance for agitation, rather 
than a burning faith in those rights 
which encouraged protestantism among 
men, Mr. Roe made a vigorous plea. He 
asked all in authority not to punish too 
severely such as break the laws for 
c.use, lest others who come after them 
be discouraged from doing the same. 
Though his words were heated, he seem- 
ed to have weighed them for they were 
read from a paper. An old one, as it 
proved; for. the author was Thomas 
Jefferson who as chief executive never 
forgot the feel of revolution. With 
the view that the tree of liberty needs 
to be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots and tyrants, Jef- 
ferson hoped that “God forbid we 
ever be twenty years without a rebel- 
lion.” This matter of freedom of speech 
and assembly, said Mr. Roe, is in our 
own hands. If it is limited, it is be- 
cause we limit it. We the people pass 
the laws which give the post-office de- 
partment “more arbitrary and despotic 
power than the Czar of Russia.” We 
pass the laws which in the several states 
cramp the rights set forth in the Con- 
stitution. And to illustrate, he read a 
recent statute of the state of Washing- 
ton, penalizing an indefinite “disrespect 
for the law” under which, he told his 
hearers, there isn’t anything a man 
can’t be convicted for, for saying at an 
afternoon tea. 


R. ROE’S views as to the post-of- 
fice censorship were not shared 
by Mr. Reynolds who “in spite of oc- 
casional errors of judgment,’ declared 
that it would “be hard to name any 
single preventive work of our govern- 
ment for the common welfare compar- 
able with the service rendered by the 
post-office department in restricting in 
the mail service the inalienable right of 
free communication.’ He _ based this 
judgment on his examination, while sec- 
retary to the mayor of New York, of 
pathetic complaints from all over the 
country regarding advertising swindles 
of commercial and stock concerns; and 
on his examination, as counsel of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, of 
“the mass of putrid writings estopped 
from purveyance through the mails.” 


R. REYNOLDS’ paper dealt in the 
first instance with free speech 
in relation to morals. 

“Within recent years,” he said, “the 
world has been shocked to learn of the 
existence in the midst of civilization of 
a form of slavery of the most disgrace- 
ful character. The early revelations 
provoked a demand for complete and ac- 
curate knowledge of the whole matter. 
The exposures brought into the open 
much heretofore covered by a sup- 
posedly discreet silence held to be 


necessary in the interests of morality. 
But society learned, as I learned person- 
ally in the course of the inquiries of a 
special Grand Jury in New York County, 
that the leaders of commerce in vice 
reckoned the accepted ‘conspiracy of 
silence’ as an asset of their business, to 
be. counted upon to suppress , public 
agitation dangerous to their interests. 

“To meet the insistent demand in this 
country for thorough knowledge of the 
conditions and causes of commercialized 
vice a national investigation, three 
State-wide investigations, a dozen muni- 
cipal investigations and examinations by 
several Grand Juries have been under- 
taken. The press, in spite of occasional 
protests, has published many of the most 
startling results of these inquiries. 
Naturally, vehement discussion has 
arisen regarding the wisdom of the pres- 
entation of this material to the public. 

“I happen to be counsel to a national 
association which_is urging further in- 
vestigation of this phase of the morals 
problem and the continued consideration 
by the general public of the results of 
such investigations. It is held on the 
one side that free publication of sala- 
cious matter is injurious to the public; 
on the other, that if the social evil is 
to be substantially reduced, the public 
must be educated by a knowledge of the 
facts. Our consideration of these alter- 
natives has forced us to weigh the claims 
and limitations of free speech in our 
field. 

“Within the past few months we have 
been asked to aid the defence of an ed- 
itor of a medical journal indicted by the 
federal government for the publication 
of an article thought to be injurious to 
public morals; to advise as to the prose- 
cution of a writer for crossing the bor- 
der line of decency in an attack on the 
alleged immoralities of a religious or- 
ganization; to aid the prosecution of the 
manager of a moving picture concern, 
and to- justify the publication of a mu- 
nicipal vice report.” 

“Tn the case of the editor of the medi- 
cal journal, though doubting the wisdom 
of indictment, we refused to join in his 
defence. The article on which the in- 
dictment was found was undignified, in 
bad taste, coarse, flippant, and. wholly 
unworthy of the dignity and sobriety of 
the style which should justify immunity 
from prosecution on the ground of its 
alleged scientific character. 

“The issue of indecency in the circula- 
tion of an attack upon a religious body 
related to a document having many of 
the elements of the article in the medi- 
cal journal, with the exception that the 
pamphlet was published separately and 
contained on its outside covers pictures 
of an objectionably suggestive character. 
Our judgment was that the document 
was unworthy, unwarranted and might 
tend to excite the violent resentment of 
numbers of the sect attacked, but as it 
did not attack living individuals and had 
not provoked such public excitement as 
to cause a breach of the peace, we were 
unable to advise a criminal action. 

“On the other hand, we aided the pros- 
ecution of the manager of the moving 
picture concern which exhibited The 
Inside of the White Slave Traffic be- 
cause the picture, likely to be exhibited 
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to young people, presented the life of 
the prostitute and her male procurer as 
a successful business career, thereby in 
our judgment seriously endangering the 
morals of the youth likely to attend the 
show. We were, however, not a little 
surprised when a group of intelligent 
people whose motives were beyond ques- 
tion urged that the picture was instruc- 
tive and beneficial, and that its use 
should be encouraged, not restricted. 
We contended that these advocates of 
the film were unaware of the character 
of the audience who would principally 
patronize it and that they were ignorant 
of the probable effect. We opposed the 
picture not because we wished to curtail 
free discussion of the subject, but to 
protect the inexperience of youth from 
the evil allurements of the picture. 
Neither the Grand Jury nor the Trial 
Jury, however, took the view of our op- 
ponents, and the defendant was indicted 
and convicted. 

“In the case of the vice report against 
which a temporary order had been is- 
sued by the Postmaster General, for- 
bidding it the use of the mails, we show- 
ed that the report would not be circulated 
indiscriminately and that it was issued 
by a committee of responsible persons 
solely to promote the public welfare. 
On these grounds the postmaster gen- 
eral permitted it the use of the mails. 

et a The cases cited show 
clearly that the considerations which 
must determine the limitations of free 
speech in this as in other fields are pre- 
eminently of a practical nature.” 


N OT legal, but industrial, infringe- 

ment upon freedom was the sub- 
ject of a remarkably lucid, human paper 
by Dr. Annie Marion MacLean of Adel- 
phi College, Brooklyn; who carried the 
audience from the street corner to the 
work-rooms where, for hundreds of 
girls, the employer is law, with power 
to punish more immediate and irrepar- 
able than that of the magistrate. A col- 
lege professor is discharged, and if he 
takes the papers into his confidence, the 
whole nation rings with it; not so, if a 
young skivver is discharged because she 
talks of the good of organization to 
herself and her fellows. In the course 
of her investigations Dr. MacLean had 
been told by girls how their foremen 
had warned them against telling what 
their pay was, of loft building doors 
locked, of foul air, and what not. The 
head of an employer’s utopia had told 
her he would keep out unionism by mak- 
ing an example of the talk-leaders. 
How? By firing them; and more to the 
same effect as to the power that went 
with control over meal tickets. She 
told of strikers suppressed by the police 
for what they said while strike breakers 
inside the factory, hurling insults at 
them from the windows, went unmolest- 
ed. She told of the “Keep still, you’re 
a dirty liar” with which an officer at- 
tempted to shut off a Brooklyn woman 
in a strike case before he learned she 
was “a lady and not a striker,” .and of 
the girls who went to the “island” be- 
cause they weren’t. “Working women 
should have the right to state the be- 
liefs they hold, without forfeit of their 
livelihood. They need reassurance that 
liberty is more than a catch-word. The 


box-maker, the bobbin-girl, and the dof- 
fer have the right not only to life but 
to liberty and free speech in a land 
which is supposed to be the home of 
freedom.” 


Y perhaps a natural selective process, 
this report of the sociological 
meetings over-emphasizes the amount of 
attention given in the course of the day 


to the possibilities of . bringing free 
speech to newer and more creative 
stages. On the whole, the discussion, 


according to the temperament of the 
speakers, left the impression of evils to 
be rendered harmless, or, on the other 
hand, of tactics to be employed by an 
agitator in getting the widest reaction 
from the public. Only seldom were the 
channels of free speech discussed as 
normal, serviceable, social forces which 
ought to be developed in new ways in 
an era of unexampled expansion in the 
machinery for free communication. 
Only seldom was free speech conceived 
as a piston chamber rather than as a 
safety valve. Miss MacLean, of all 
those who contributed, went furthest in 
recognizing that the free speech issue 
in its present stage is largely industrial. 
Another speaker pointed out that part of 
the difficulty lies in trying to apply to it 
a limited negative civil agency—the 
police, and that when a structure of 
self-government comes to be embedded 
in each industrial group in a locality, we 
can look for more natural channels for 
free intercourse and debate than the 
public squares. 


III. Free Press 


THE session on free press ranged 
from the latest phases of public 
policy back to the days before the Nor- 
man Conquest, when the spreader of 
false news had his tongue cut out. Prof. 
Henry Schofield, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, pointed out that the 
ultimate foundation of the authors’ con- 
stitutional right lies in the freedom of 
the mind; the press is only a more per- 
manent form of expression than speech. 
Or, stating the matter affirmative- 
ly, we are concerned with the duty 
to publish the truth on matters of pub- 
lic concern. He pointed out how both 
our constitutional rights and our stat- 
ute law had their origins—and to a de- 
gree their infelicities—in struggles to 
throw off dynastic efforts to suppress 
and strangle the press. Thus we find 
Blackstone defining liberty as consisting 
of no previous constraint upon print- 
ing what, once printed, is subject to 
subsequent public censure for abuse of 
the law. If that is the settled law of 
the land, then constitutional declarations 
as to freedom of the press are worthless, 
for legislatures may pass all manner of 
punitive laws. Professor Schofield traced 
how our ideas were later moulded by the 
decisions of Lord Mansfield and his col- 
leagues who were caught between two 
conflicting constitutional ideas—first, 
that of George III, in attempting to re- 
establish the Stuart and Tudor notion 
that the king not only reigns but gov- 
erns and that criticism of the officials 
constitutes criticism of the king; and 
second, those of the reformer Erskine, 
who held that intent was a question of 
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fact for the jury to. decide. 
Mansfield put decision in the hands of 
the judges; and weighing whether a 
given publication tended or not to create 
ill opinion of existing things, he and his 
colleagues sent people to jail for politi- 


cal opinions when tended to put men ~ 


out of office. Early Virginia statutes 
eliminated this _ test 
limited punishment, not to the publica- 
tion aS an opinion maker, but to overt 
acts which issued from it. Most of our 
American statutes are based on the New 
York law of 1805, which was, in turn, 
founded on the contentions of Alex- 


ander Hamilton in a famous libel suit — 


growing out of the rows between the 
Federalists and Democrats. 
set up the defence of truth “for good mo- 
tives for justifiable ends” and this has 


been the Source and model of most of | 
of the ~ 
The effect was to sweeping- — 
ly extend to all subjects of private con- 


the constitutional 


states. 


provisions 


cern the right to publish the truth in 


matters of public concern, and on the © 


other hand to add new and vague re- 
strictions as to good motives for justi- 
fiable ends. 
amount of statute tinkering on the one 


hand and on the other a tendency among |. 


judges to punish men for bad intent and 
motive, when the accused merely did 
not agree with the court. 


O Professor Schofield’s mind the 

trouble lies in Hamilton’s phrases 
and the failure of the judges to in- 
terpret them consistently. He said in 
conclusion: “From the lawyer’s stand- 
point the serious trouble with the 
laws, and judicial interpretation of 
the laws, of liberty of press in the 
United States is that men’s reputa- 
tions and property are not protected by 
the courts from false defamatory pub- 


lications. The reason of this flows from — 


the fact that our judges from the be- 


ginning have failed to see that the con- © 


stitutional declarations of liberty of the 
press necessarily involve the restraint 
of truth, and the consequent failure to 


see that their chief and only business in 


civil and criminal actions for libel is to 
define, apply and enforce the restraint. 
To Blackstone, Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Kenyon, licentiousness 


—r 


j 


Judge | 


of tendency and © 


Hamilton © 


of the press 
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There has followed a vast |. 


meant opinions issued censuring the es- |) 


tablished order. Under our declarations 


of liberty of the press, licentiousness of . 


the press can only mean the fabrication 
and spreading of falsehood in matters 
of fact. Cross currents or blasts of 


opposing opinion are the only legally 


permissible corrective of opinions cen- 
suring the existing order. Licentious- 
ness of the press and lying are convert- 
ible terms, and lying is a better word 
than lawlessness.” 


CHARLES H. GRASTY, publisher 

of the Baltimore Sun, spoke less 
of the legal restrictions upon the free- 
dom of the press than upon pressure 
from other sources. To his mind a real, 


even if precarious, advance in freedom — 


came with the spreading out of the 


newspaper audience from the circle of © 


“higher taste which pretended to coun- 


sel what others ought to read” to the 
masses who could be counted upon “to 
know what they wanted to read”; who © 


- f 
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‘were not only more receptive than the 
intelligent classes, and gave greater re- 
‘sponse, but could be counted upon to 
‘patronize the advertising columns which, 
in turn, made the cheap press possible. 
Yo those who say that advertising con- 
trols the press, he replies that the 
department store is dependent upon the 
circulation of the newspaper to sell its 
wares; and that only those papers can 
establish themselves as advertising 
media which first establish themselves 
‘in the minds of their readers. Adver- 
tising income of course puts the pub- 
lisher in a precarious position. In some 
‘cities the private view of the press is 
taken; the business man’s view that a 
newspaper is his private property and 
that it is natural for him to extend 
favors to those who do business with 
him, as he would in any other line. This 
view is of course, untenable and no busi- 
mess man ever succeeded in journalism 
who did not first forget all he ever learn- 
ed in business. The paper that is dick- 
ering and swapping with advertisers can 
tmever be on such terms with its readers 
as will make it ultimately valuable to 
advertisers. His appeal, therefore, was 
for co-operation among those who could 
mould public opinion: if a paper is mak- 
‘ing good, perhaps at a sacrifice, express 
your appreciation generously; if bad, 
give it your informed reprobation. 
Various suggestions of public control 
were made—Prof. L. L. Bernard, of the 
University of Missouri, favoring public- 
ly owned newspapers; Prof. Maurice 
Parmalee, a special tribunal dealing not 
only with the press (as suggested 
abroad) but with all types of the of- 
fences that were under discussion at the 
Princeton meetings. He would create 
a special category of political crimes 
(different from the ordinary classifica- 
tions of felony and misdemeanor) which 
would help distinguish their motives 
from those of ordinary crime, in the 
public mind. Prof. Scott Nearing pro- 
fessed that outside of baseball scores 
and stock reports and a few other things 
that cannot be garbled, the-general_ pub- 
lic no longer believes in the press. For 
example, for two weeks before Christ- 
‘mas every Philadelphia newspaper gave 
prominence on its front page to the 
amount of shopping being done, while in 
reality department store men told him 
there was less than ever before. The 
newspapers had been trying to create 
mob psychology and get the people 
tushing down town, to help the adver- 
tisers. Similarly, he charged the press 
ith suppressing the success of munici- 
fk adventures, street railways, and the 


e, in this country, and with the dis- 
‘tortion of news of social and economic 
eriments in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia The solution in his mind lay in 
balancing things up. What we want is 
a capitalistic press. We have it. What 
re want is a series of papers on the 
other side. If he had in his community 
paper published on the other side and 
ead them both, he would feel he was 
ting near the truth. 
_ Professor Hayes, of the University of 
Illinois, agreed that it is impossible for 
2€ man to represent both sides of the 
erican people. Each audience listens 
o the man whom it likes to hear, So- 
ial contacts determine the individual 


and the majority of men who own news- 
papers in America are men who see 
things through one set of ideas. His 
hope lay in the editor with courage 
enough to publish alongside his edi- 
torials contributions disagreeing with 
them. 

Paul U. Kellogg of THr Survey 
urged publicity as the first and natural 
means of public regulation of ‘the 
press, viz., apply it to the common chan- 
nels of news. For example, nobody knows 
what news is sent out from his city by 
the Associated Press; what news is de- 
livered to his newspaper by the Associ- 
ated Press. This obscurity brings ir- 
responsibility and mistrust. The daily 
publication of an authorized edition of 
all Associated Press dispatches in full, 
for purposes of reference and com- 
parison at points of origin and de- 
livery, would bring in a new stage in 
American. journalism. It would be 
worth doing at public expense. 

Various speakers cited instances of 
suppression, coercion and the like. In the 
discussions of the afternoon on free- 
dom of the class room not a few of the 
teachers present grew restless under the 
seeming implication that because a man 
was not in constant clash with his col- 
lege authorities, he was necessarily 
tongue-bound. Mr. Grasty, without at 
all losing his temper, and with a use of 
journalistic words which was refreshing 
alongside the psychological terms of the 
sociologists, protested against any simi- 
lar broadside indictment of journalism— 
sweeping newspapers up in a pile and 
setting a match to them. 

Professor Brooks asked his explana- 
tion of the cynicism of important finan- 
cial men about the press and of the ob- 
viously questionable practices of the 
newspapers when competing neck to 
neck. “How far would you go in con- 
trol?” he asked. “You have the control 
in your own hands,” said Mr. Grasty. 
“What is needed is a better public opin- 
ion to apply it.” 

Professor Ross said *- conclusion that 
since he first began .» study the press, 
the increasing r-.:ance on advertising 
seemed to hi-- tike the advance of an 
ice sheet. - was throwing cold ahead 
of it; a cnange of climate. There were 
certain napers which stood out against 
it; but ne had felt the chill must finally 
get them just the same. Exceptional 
cases like Mr. Grasty’s seemed to indi- 
cate that there was such a thing as re- 
sisting climate, but he was still uncon- 
vinced that this process is a sufficient 
guaranty that the public in general will 
get the news it is entitled to. Endowed 
newspapers here and there in different 
parts of the country offered to him the 
best way out. 


HE discussions of this session thus 

took up both how far the press is 
free from outside interference and how 
far it offers a free channel for truth. 
Prof. Alvin A. Tenney of Columbia 
University told of studies being made 
to find out the proportion of space given 
by the press to subjects which speakers 
are endeavoring to get a hearing for 
through other channels, what propor- 
tion of their space deals with the evils 
and problems which in education and 
economics are before the country. Here 


again, therefore, the session marked 
beginnings in discussing the develop- 
mental aspect of the problem. 


IV. Freedom of Teaching 


The fourth session was given up to 
freedom of teaching. Not only has 
the scene of conflict shifted from theol- 
ogy and political economy to the social 
sciences, but among the sociologists who 
took part in the afternoon’s discussions 
were teachers who have risked—and 
lost—their chairs for freedom of 
thought, and others who have been vic- 
tims of less tangible repression in being 
kept for years at low pay as a sign of 
institutional displeasure. 


A year ago co-operating committees 
were appointed by the American Socio- 
logical Society, the American Economic 
Association and the Political Science As- 
sociation to take up freedom of teaching. 
These committees joined forces under 
the chairmanship of Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia, and brought in 
this year a tentative report, leaving for 
another year their final conclusions. 
The report analyzed the responsibility 
of the college teacher as five fold: to 
science, to his students, to his president, 
to the trustees and to the public. Pres- 
sure was found not to come from the 
private interests of the trustees so much 
as resistance on their part to the dis- 
semination of ideas which they thought 
subversive; this in endowed institutions 
and in state institutions, the fear of the 
trustees’ lest unpopular ideas affect ap- 
propriations. The element of danger is 
not the shade of opinion, but its differen- 
tiation from the opinions of those in 
authority. Some of the questions which 
the committee is considering for final 
report are: Should the same rules ap- 
ply to the universities as to the colleges; 
to post-graduate as to under-graduate 
work; to the specialist in his field as to 
the non-specialist; to statements made 
in the classroom as to statements made 
to the public? In some foreign coun- 
tries it is an offence to report a lecture 
without the professor’s consent. Ought 
this rule be adopted in this country? 
Is the study of political science in itself 
a reason why the scholar in that field 
should take a public stand; or a reason 
for his not taking a stand? How much 
should scholars make concession to pub- 
lic sentiment in particular localities or 
at a particular time—for example, the 
Negro question in the South, or trial 
marriages? Even if no man or board 
is so capable as to pass on the dividing 
line between what is or is not permis- 
sible, should we wholly relieve the 
scientist from the consequences which 
must be met by all others who go 
against the current of popular opinion? 
Is it not incumbent upon him to have 
poise and judgment of expression? 

In following out the thought that 
there are no rights without duties, the 
committee urged the duty of acade- 
mic authority to refrain from confound- 
ing its predilections with public pol- 
icy; the duty of the scientist to act not 
only as an individual but as a repre- 
sentative of the science. As academic 
tenuré gets away from what has been 
called the “hired man theory” to pub- 
lic service standards—that is, toward 
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the conception of irremovable posts, 
true of ‘the continental universities— 
new questions arise. Should there be 
distinction between the teacher of long 
standing and the new comer? Should 
dismissal ever be made without a pen- 
sion, or without hearing or trial; should 
this trial be before the university au- 
thorities or a tribunal representative of 
scholarship; should there ever be dis- 
missal without a complete public state- 
ment of the causes? 


ONE of the committee members, Prof. 
U. G. Weatherly of Indiana Uni- 


versity was the chief speaker of the af- 
ternoon session, and gave some of his 
conclusions on these moot points. He 
traced the clash over university freedom 
through several stages. The first was 
theological—when the question of 
whether physical science was at war 
with religion was to the fore, a stage 
which ended with the conviction that 
nothing which can be proved is danger- 
ous to religion. The second was the 
economic-political period, anticipated in 
the anti-slavery controversy, coming to 
a head with the later tariff and money 
questions and resulting in some in- 
stances in the disruption of whole facul- 
ties: _The third, and present period is 
concerned less with economic dogmas 
than with the structure of society itself. 

The innovator has in the course of ages 
been the typical martyr and the univer- 
sities have had to assume his risks along 
with his duties. The present stage is, if 
anything, more critical, for it has 
brought scientific thought into contact 
with those things which the every day 
man thinks he knows first hand. 


Almost any academic teacher, said Pro- 
fessor Weatherly, is able to make an 
issue when discharged that his freedom 
has been violated. On the other hand 
there are few cases in which mixed fac- 
tors do not enter in. A genuine case is 
hard on the victim, but it results in 
protest which leads to a forward step for 
freedom. 


There is another kind of repression 
more serious, which does not carry this 
compensation, namely the appointment 
of men of known views; the quiet dis- 
pleasure visited on a department not in 
harmony with the supposed views of the 
university. Such subterranean influ- 
ence has been more dangerous to aca- 
demic freedom than those cases with 
which the whole country has rung. 

A tendency to hasty publication dis- 
credits science. Yet many of the best 
_ results come from ideas struck out by 
nimble minds which are not strong at 
settled research. Darwin, the first of 
observers, was yet fond of what he call- 
ed his “fool’s experiments.” We may 
say that the scholar has the right to 
make mistakes, but not to make them 
habitually. 

The research institution has a differ- 
ent problem from that of a general 
teaching institution, dealing primarily 
with the educational process preliminary 
to free thinking. 

In the physical sciences the question 
of whether the scientist is to be judged 
by a high court of specialists in his own 
field or must convince a lay body as to 
the integrity of his results has been an- 


swered. The discussions of biologists, 
for example, are largely merely family 
quarrels; but the materials of social 
science are every day phenomena. Dis- 
coveries are not so much discoveries as 
regroupings. They run the gauntlet of 
a big body of society, and the judgments 
passed in various quarters are various. 
Thus we find Judge Parker advocating 
that inside a college the teacher should 
conform to the views of the donor and 
outside be free:—regardless of the fact 
that it is outside where nine-tenths of 
the friction comes. The trustees of 
most colleges are put on for financial 
reasons; and there is considerable truth 
in the quip of the writer who complain- 
ed that society used to be ruled by 
soldiers and priests and lawyers, but 
is now under the sway of tired busi- 
ness men. One trustee was quoted 
as saying that the professor must be an 
advocate, but must be one in harmony 
with the board of trustees,—an echo of 
Napoleon’s admonition to the French 
universities that their first concern was 
to teach the virtues of the new dynasty. 
The feeling which had been expressed in 
another quarter that it was the “sacred 
duty of the trustees to administer an 
institution in accordance with their own 
consciences” failed to recognize the 
scholar’s point of view. It is natural, 
perhaps, for trustees to regard the sen- 
sitiveness of donors and legislatures as 
the beginning of wisdom. Therefore 
Professor Weatherly felt it to be a dis- 
aster when the president is swallowed 
up in administration whereas he should 
be relieved of financial burdens. sufh- 
ciently to become definitely class con- 
scious: that is, to. feel that he belongs 
with the scholars. To preserve a fair 
equilibrium, Professor Weatherly felt 
that the members of a man’s own guild 
are the safest arbiters as to his conduct. 
They know his status; they have the 
welfare ofa particular science at heart, 
and if drawn from other institutions 
personal piques do not enter in. Inves- 
tigation by the scholarship group he 
recommended rather than an association 
of university professors along trade 
union lines. An open and fair trial by 
one’s guild would relieve the trustees of 
odium in the ungrateful task of eliminat- 
ing the incompetent, the immoral, and 
the impossible. An ethical principle is 
involved in this exercise of social re- 
sponsibility on the part of scholarship. 


Professor Weatherly next took up the 
non-conformist type of mind, which he 
found extremely individualistic. Its 
place is not necessarily in institutions 
which are embodiments of habit. Mod- 
ern society is more thoroughly equipped 
to furnish openings for such individuals 
than the rigid communities of the older 
days. The man who believes his pro- 
gram, if it went into effect at 9:30 to- 
morrow morning would solve the 
world’s problems, may be an admirable 
fellow, but he has no right to speak in 
the name of science. Whatever practic- 
al value scholarship has lies in its aloof- 
ness, and the question of how far uni- 
versity professors should mix in politics 
is considerably tempered by the fact that 
few scholars are good at it anyway, be- 
cause of the very difference of their 
point of view from the general run. 


—es, those controlled by 
nominations and those not so controlled. |) 
in this |) | 
country, the great mass have such lim- |} 
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Steady insistence on the right to trea ik 
every question as an open question is|_ 


the heart of freedom of scholarship. 


PRESIDENT Henry Pritchett, of the}! 
the Ad-|! 
vancement of Teaching, contrasted the}| 
German conception of academic free-|) a 
liberty in} 

arranging courses but marked limita-|/ 


tions due to guarded appointments,—) 
The} 


Carnegie Foundation for 


dom,—safe tenure, absolute 


with the American conception. 


American professor must fit his work in-|)) _ 
to a rather fixed program but stands) ~ 


out for the right to 


1 


teach what he) 


thinks to be vital regardless of the con-|) _ 


siderations of his backers. 


ority of our institutions are controlled} 


by state governments. The majorit 
not-under state control are of two class 


Of the thousand institutions 


ited resources that teachers are em- 


ployed from year to year, and the mere |} 
all} 
Where half al). 


question of ‘existence over-rides 
other considerations. 


dozen institutions are struggling for ex 


istence in the same territory, the college: 
teacher becomes the hired man, or more: 


often the hired woman. In only a min- 
ority of institutions does the issue of 
freedom of teaching exist. Public opin- 
ion, however, is forming as to the neces- 
sity for security of tenure. 


religious de-) 


The whole social and industrial struc- || a 


ture has been remade 


in fifty years. |). 


That out of this process should come jjf © 


different points of view is natural. 
trustee tends to be 
economist radical. 

quires tolerance on both sides. 
jority of the professors who have been 
dropped from institutions in 
years have 
Foundation to investigate 
This the foundation has not done—con- 


The ft - 
conservative, the |) 
This, situation. re- |) 
A ma- |i 


recent | i 
appealed to the Carnegie |i 
their cases. || 


sidering it outside its function—but in |) 


every case the institution has been asked |f 
Dr. Pritchett held that |) - 


to state its side. 


the feature which stood out above all |} 
others in these appeals was the extra-/|f 
ordinary egotism of these professors. |f 


Their loss of perspective was so com- 


plete that he felt the most serious re- | 


straint on the scholar‘s freedom is’ his 
judgment. 


The man who speaks judi- | 


ciously can speak boldly. Freedom may |} 


be had inside the limitations of an or- 
ganization; independence 
many instances. The teacher should 
make sure when the time comes for him 
to act boldly, that he is acting for free- 
dom—and not for his own egotism. 


The problem, from the standpoint of | 


cannot, in |f- 


the trustee is: under what circumstances |) 


can we consistently remove a man? In 
dealing with the immoral or: even in- 


competent, the way is fairly easy. How t 


about the agitator, the trouble maker? | 


The trained 
average trustee is outraged by the ac- 
tions of such men—such as he would not 
tolerate in his business organization. 
Here we come upon the twilight zone of 
how far the teacher is bound by loyalty 
to the college. Loyalty to the college, 


the scholar holds, but he holds his loy- 


alty to truth higher. The trustee should 


see that no complaint of eccentricity | 


sense of loyalty of the. 
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shall be used as an excuse to get rid of 
a vigorous man. To illustrate the dilem- 
‘ma sometimes confronting trustees, Dr. 
Pritchett told of two professors at 
swords points with each other, both of 
whom the trustees of a certain institu- 
tion wanted to keep. Each wrote a 
long letter to the trustees recommending 
‘the summary dismissal of the other bel- 
ligerent. The trustees accepted “both 
tecommendations. None the less, the 
trustees are chosen in nine colleges out 
of ten for financial reasons only. To 
bring to the institutions trustees able to 
appreciate the intricate life of the mod- 
€tm university is the problem. Despite 
the recrudescence of political inter- 
ference in some state institutions and 
despite outcroppings of personal politics 
in endowed institutions, Dr. Pritchett 
felt that there had been a gain in recent 
years. It is one of the best tests of a 
university that it can deal with a group 
of vigorous, able and eccentric men. 


P RESIDENT F. M. McVey, from 

the standpoint of the state univer- 
sity, analyzed interferences with acade- 
mic freedom under four heads: pres- 
sure by the university on its faculty to 
take sides; pressure from outside upon 
the university to take sides; pressure 
from the outside upon individual pro- 
fessors to take sides; action of individu- 
al professors which tends to commit the 
university to a side. 


[N one of the earlier discussions of 
free speech, comparison was made 
with the safely open crater of a vol- 
ano. Any tendency at this session to 
Tegard free teaching as well as free 
Speaking as merely a necessary outlet 
for obstreperousness was challenged by 
three of the concluding speakers. Prof. 
E. B. Gowin wanted to know if danger- 
Ous teaching is not the imparting of 
ideas which no longer fit with the chang- 
Ing social conditions of the time. If we 
are told our college and universities are 
out of joint with life, let us charge it 
Up against these sources in the class- 
toom. The so-called radical is usually 
less of a proselyter than a stimulator. 
_ Prof. Scott Nearing held the college 
a to its assumption of risk in engaging 
the aggressive, positive, assertive man. 
If the college doesn’t like him, it should 
fire him. He'll take care of himself, in- 
Side or out. Professor Nearing’s con- 
cern was as to the other type. He 
quoted Dr. Pritchett’s statements that 
nine out of ten trustees are chosen for 
financial reasons and that for the vast 
majority of colleges, the mere question 
of existence over-rides all other ques- 
tions in the relation of teachers and in- 
Stitution. What follows? They natural- 
ly go with the crowd. They do what is 
expected of them? They are born that 
Way, and they’ll starve if they don’t. 
But what is expected of them to do? 
I find that in three cases out of four 
- man is expected not to take up cur- 
ent, vital, social and economic issues. 
If he does, the president tells him this 
is a difficult subject; better keep off. 
e grinding, oppressive power of vest- 
-d interests is more expressed towards 
is group than towards the dozen who 
tof. Weatherly reports are fired. Of 
sourse, only a dozen are fired. It is a 
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stupid blunder for trustees to fire men. 
But for the dozen fired, 1,200 are ground 
down—men whose salaries have not 
been raised, when they would be if they 
would only go along with the crowd. 

Similarly, to Professor Ross’s mind, 
the tragedy is not the fired man. The 
man who doesn’t get fired, although he 
holds precisely the same ideas, is the 
tragedy,—because he suffers and the 
public must suffer from his emascula- 
ted and unvirile teaching. What chance 
is there for such men to get their par- 
ticular case before public opinion? You 
cannot measure competency. Every per- 
son has characteristics which can be 
seized upon by those whose real reasons 
are unexpressed. The man with a mar- 
gin can fight. But the average profes- 
sor is the average professor. Lots of 
men had told Professor Ross they were 
afraid—not when they were out of a job, 
but when they were in a job. 

Here again—as with public squares 
and newspapers—there was thus broach- 
ed the question of college freedom as 
something to be more than clung to. 
The joint committee might possibly re- 
port next year not only on how it should 
be safeguarded and limited, but on how 
it should be spread and used. 
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" HOME WORK CREDITED AT SCHOOL 


The plan of giving credit in school for 
work done at home, which has been experi- 
mented with in Oregon and elsewhere, has 
been introduced into the public schools of 
Little Rock, Ark. One unit of, credit is 
given for each hour’s home work performed 
daily throughout the term. Six hours’ work 
for pay away from home on every Sat- 
urday in the term may be accepted in place 
of the hour’s work at home. “The system- 
atic performance of a home task by a 
child is a training that is of equal, if not 
of more importance, than any lesson he 
may learn at school,” says the committee 
that prepared the plan. 


LECTURES ON NEGRO PROGRESS 


Dr. J. E. Spingarn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, is soon 
to start on a speaking ‘tour of the Middle 
West in the interest of the work and ideals 
of the Association. A year ago he made a 
similar tour. His present trip begins at 
Pittsburgh on January 10, and will include 
Columbus, Springfield, Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Springfield, Ill., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Des Moines, Ia., Omaha, Neb., St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., Toledo, O., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. It is intended that succeeding trips 
will cover other sections of the country, 
until all have been organized in the interest 
of the advancement of colored people. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
will be held at the Ethical Culture Hall, 
West 64th Street, New York, on February 
12. Governor Whitman will present the first 
“Spingarn Medal”, a gold medallion to be 
awarded annually to the colored man or 
woman performing the highest or noblest 
achievement during the preceding year. 
The committee on award, consisting of Wil- 
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liam Howard Taft, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Bishop John Hurst, President John 
Hope of Morehouse College, and Dr. James 
H. Dillard of the Slater and Jeanes Funds, 
will announce the winner at this meeting. 


CONCERTS FOR THE PEOPLE 


The Boston Music School Settlement 
has just finished initiating an interest- 
ing experiment in providing opportunity 
for wage-earners and students of meagre 
means to hear good music at prices with- 
in their reach. These concerts were 
given on alternate Sundays at the Bos- 
ton Theater and drew very large audi- 
ences. At the first concert the theater 
was filled to capacity (3,500) and sev- 
eral hundred were turned away. 

In planning the programs, effort was 
made to include some of the more mod- 
ern masterpieces as well as standard 
compositions. Programs were annotated 
so as to enhance the educational value 
of the concerts. 

Such artists as Maud Powell, Tina 
Lerner, Felix Fox and Mme. Gerville- 
Reache were heard at prices ranging 
from fifteen to seventy-five cents. 

The audiences represented many na- 
tionalities. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Probation Commission. New York State, 
seventh annual report. Secretary, Charles 
L. Chute, Room 146, the Capitol, Albany. 


Report of the Voters Legislative Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. Re- 
garding the legislative session of 1914, Is- 
sued by Voters Legislative Association, 80- 
82 North Pearl Street, Albany. 


The Living Church Annual and Church- 
man’s Almanac. A church cyclopedia and 
almanac. 1915. The Young Churchman 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, paper 50 
cents; cloth 75 cents; postage extra. 


Negro Year Book. 1914-1915. An an- 
nual encyclopedia of the Negro. Monroe 
N. Work, editor. The Negro Year Book 
Publishing Company, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. Price 25 cents; by mail 35 cents. 


Industrial Conditions in Topeka. Part 
IV. The Topeka Improvement Survey. A 
report by Zenas L. Potter, Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Found- 
ation, 130°East 22d Street, New York City. 


The Place of the Public Defender in the 
Administration of Justice. An address 
before the California Bar Association, by 
Walton J. Wood; Public Defender of Los 
Angeles County, Los Angeles. 


Co-operation in Agriculture, Marketing 
and Rural Credit. By Charles B. Austin 


and George S. Wehrwein. Bulletin No. 
355. Extension Series No. 60. August 25, 
1914. Published by the University of 


Texas, Austin, Texas. 


International Conciliation. Documents 
Regarding the European War; 1, The 
Neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg. 2. 
Address of the President of the Council 
te the French Senate, August 4, 1914. 5 
Official Japanese Documents. 4, Addresses 
to the People By the Emperor vf Ger- 
many. Series No. 111. December, 1914, 
No. 85. American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, 407 West 117th 
Street, New York City. 


Neurasthenia 


—Syvmptom, NOT Disease 


Neurasthenia is due largely to habits which 
may be corrected by giving attention to their 
causes. This is fully explained by Dr. Jobn 
Harvey Kellogg in his new book—‘Neuras- 
thenia”—giving results of his experience with 
thousands of cases treated during the nearly 
forty years he has been Superintendent of the 
great Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg's 
book is not dry. He has the happy faculty 
of making his writings easily understood and 
intensely interesting. If you suffer from 
nervousness—exhaustion—sleeplessness—or any 
other form of Neurasthenia, get this book and 
study it. It shows you the way out—how to 
obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervous- 
ness. 

The book contains 250 pages, printed with 
plain type on fine book paper. There are sev- 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and 
valuable instructions as to exercise, relaxation, 
rest and sleep. The regular price is $2.00 but, 
to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library 
paper covers at only $1.00 a copy. Order to- 
day. You take no risk sending money because, 
if you are not entirely satisfied, the book may 
be returned for prompt refund. Order at once 
and get relief from nerves, Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
2601 W. Main Street 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


believes in the American people. 
He believes that YOU should know the 
TRUTH about the inside workings of 
YOUR government and the records of 
your representatives at Washington. 


So with the help and approval of a score 
of other fighters for the common good, 
Senator La Follette established 


La Follette’s Magazine 


devoted to fearless discussion of the most 
important public questions, and has de- 
partments for the home, special articles, 
stories, a Farm Department, fiction, 
humor, important news of the world. 
Published monthly. Regular price $1.00 per year. 


To permit you to get acquainted with the maga- 
zine we will send it to you on trial 


3 Months for 25c. 


Simply send a quarter with your name 
and address to 


LA FOLLETTE’S, Box 40, Madison, Wis. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 


sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery. Mer. 


ISSUE FOR OCTOBER 17 
WANTED 


Unexpected demand has so nearly exhausted 
the files of Tne Survey for October 17, 1914, 
as to make it impossible to fill orders for back 
copies. We should greatly appreciate it if read- 
ers who do not save their copies for binding 
would return this issue. 


Send it to THm Survey, 105 East 22d St., 
New York City. 


EDITORS 
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PHILIP LITTELL 
WALTER E. WEYL 
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ideas. 


American social action. 


trial subscription to 


421 West 21st Street 


OUND action depends on | 
Ideas decide the trend of m- | 

dustry, the goal of politics, the aspira- | 
tion of feminism, the advance of labor, the | 
adjustment of commercialism to democracy | 


‘She New 4 
REPUBLIC 


is a medium of broad national and international ideas—to | 
arrest the imagination, intensify conviction, exert a force in | 
Its permanent staff includes Amer- 
ican and European contributors. 
pret each week the significant events in the field of literature, 
music and art, politics and business, at home and abroad 


Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement and send it, at our 
risk, with your name and address for a three months’ | 


THE NEW REPUBLIC ~ ‘q 


sound 


They will analyze and inter- 
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New York City 


HELP WANTED 


INSPECTOR OF INSTITUTIONS 


An examination for the above position will 
be held at points in Illinois on February 6, 
1915. Open to residents of Illinois above 25 
years of age. Starting salary, $75 per month; 
maximum $125. Applications must be filed by 
January 380. For blanks and information ad- 
dress State Civil Service Commission, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 
SLIDES -nd PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


For Sale Only. No Rental 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
Lincolm Park, - - Yonkers, N, Y. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, WITH  TRAI 
AND EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ W 
SEEKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HO 
PLACE THAT CAN BE MADE AL 
WORK DESIRED. ADDRESS 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An all round experient 
institutional blacksmith, wheelwright, m 
worker and plumber. Must be stri¢ 
temperate and understand boys. Addr 
2070 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—A first-class _ institutio 
printer and editor. Must be temperate ¢ 
understand boys. Address 2071 Survi 


